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PREFACE. 


In the following pages I have attempted to 
gi\ e a popular account of the principal pioneer- 
ing exploits in the region lying between the 
Caspian and India It would have been easy 
to have extended the series, so as to have 
included the ver)’- large band of explorers who 
have laid bare the geographical secrets of 
Kashgaria and the region adjacent A moment’s 
reflection, however, served to convince me that 
I should make it unwieldy by doing this, and 
that further I should distract the reader by 
calling a\\ay his attention from time to time to 
a part of Central Asia, having nothing in 
common with that extending from the Caspian 
Sea to the river Indus Besides, Kashgaria 
possesses little interest for the English public. 
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PREFACE 


while the area embracing Askabad and Merv, 
Bokhara and Meshed, Candahar, Cabul, and 
Herat, will continue to attract notice for many 
years to come, until at length the Central Asian 
Question solves itself by the junction of the 
frontiers of the two rival empires. 

Many of the explorers, Russian as well as 
English, I know personally ; but this is a 
circumstance which I have not allowed for one 
moment to influence my opinions to the detri- 
ment of those with whom I am not acquainted 
In my writings on Central Asia I try to 
arbitrate impartially between Russia and 
England, Liberal and Conservative, Russo- 
phobe and Russophile, and if I have failed on 
this occasion to deal with equal fairness, and 
with equal freedom from carping, ungenerous 
criticism, in treating of the achievements of 
the various Russian and English explorers, 
the fault IS neither due to personal bias nor 
to narrow views of patriotism. 

My generalizations are not hasty ones For 



"'Omc \ c.ii s pasl 1 h.u e had lo deal almost 
daily ^Mth the books mentioned in this volume, 
m writing foi the j)ress and prepaiing my works 
on Central Asia It was impossible, under such 
conditions, not to be continually instituting 
comparisons between the exploits of the ex- 
plorers and the effect of them upon contem- 
jiorar) politics, w hile constant reference to their 
books for purposes of information could not but 
pro\ oke closer criticism than is possible from a 
single reading for a chance review 

Some of the chapters originally appeared m 
a skeleton form in the columns of ih^Nczocasile 
IVcc/Jy Chronicle, and the w^ork w^as completed 
after my return from the Tsar’s coronation 
While ) et engaged revising it I w'as called 
aw'ay on a journey to the Caucasus and Caspian 
region, and when I came back the work had 
the benefit of a second revision, bringing all 
Its information dowm to date 

Grosvenor House, 

Plumstead Common, Kent 
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CHAPTER I 


VRMINIUS V\Mni.Uv’s IOURNE\ IN DISGUISE 
TO THE KH\NVTES OF CENTR\L V^I\. 

Commencement of the forward movement ot Russia m Central 
Asia — Condition of the region — Early life of Arminms 
Vambcr}’ — Career in Turkej' — DifBculty of assuming 
successfully a disguise among Asiatics — Conolly’s advice 
on the subject — How’ 'Vambery orientalized himself — 
Anecdotes of the expenences that befell liim — The great 
task Vamber^'^ set himself to achieve — His feelings on 
quitting Europe for the wilds of Central Asia — The horrors 
of the slave trade — A terrible bpcctacle — His journey to 
Khi\ a across the desert — Reception at Khiva — Denounced 
as a Frenghi — Blesses the fanatic Khan — Is made to 
gorge himself by de\otces till he wishes himself back in 
the desert — Gouging out the eyes of Turcomans — Nearly 
penshes m the desert journey to Bokhara — Boldly confronts 
the Emir — jMakes his way to Afghanistan — Enters Herat 

a beggar — His interview withYakoob Khan — “ By G 

I swear you are an Englishman ' ” — flakes his way home 
via IMeshed — His subsequent career in Europe — His 
“ Travels in Central Asia,” and his services to England 


‘‘The sight of a map with blank spaces on it produces in 
me a'feehng of mingled shame and restlessness Of course 
it is not any particular fault of mine that maps have blank 
spaces on them, but I always feel the glanng whiteness of the 
blanks looking reproachfully at me Judging from my own 
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feelings, I think it would bt a good plan if the Geographical 
Societ}' were to ha\c all unexplored tracts painted on their 
maps some conspicuous colour, say scarlet, as the sight of 
these burning spots, thus prominently brought to their notice, 
would, I feel sure, rouse mucli of the latent energy of young 
Bntons, and perhaps dncrtagood deal of it from mooning 
about the Row to more useful wanderings to unknown 
regions Gfneral Sir Charles MacGregor {Wando- 
mgs in Balochisfan, page 2) 

— — ' ^ — 

In 1863, the public m England were greatly 
excited at the aggressive operations of the 
Russians in Central Asia Three years pre- 
vious had commenced afresh the forward move- 
ment towards India that had marked the reign 
of the Emperor Nicholas, but which had been 
suspended during and immediately after the 
Crimean War In i860, the Russians had 
taken the Khokandese fortresses of Tokmak 
and Pishpek , Kolpakovsky had routed 20,000 
Khokandese at Uzun-Agatch, and the Oren- 
burg authorities had established a naval station 
at Kazala, on the nver Syr Daria The fol- 
lowing year the fortress of Yam Kurgan had 
been taken, and a post established at Julek. 
In 1862, the Khokandese had again experienced 
several defeats, and Russia was known to be 
organizing an expedition at Orenburg to renew 
the war the following spring At this juncture. 
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when the eyes of England ^^ere fixed upon the 
menaced khanates of Khokand, Bokhara, and 
Khiva, a lame Hungarian took upon himself 
the task of trudging in disguise across the 
deserts of Central Asia, to ascertain for this 
countr)^ what the Russians were doing in the 
mysterious region beyond 

For nearly twenty years the expanse lying 
between Russia and India had been left un- 
visited by European travellers Previous to 
this nearly ever}’’ portion of Central Asia had 
been overrun by explorers, of whom the names 
of Baillie Fraser, Arthur Conolly, Alexander 
Burnes, Wolff, Abbott, Shakespear, Taylour 
Thomson, and the Frenchman Ferrier, rise 
readily to the lips But the collapse of the 
English expedition to Afghanistan, and the 
cruel murder of Stoddart and Conolly in 
Bokhara, had given Central Asia an evil repu- 
tation Travellers had avoided it By degrees 
mists had gathered over the khanates, and the 
public of Europe had come to regard Central 
Asia as an uncanny region, a prey to anarchy 
and murder, m which no Frenghi could show 
himself without risking a cruel and lingering 
death, or what was perhaps worse, lifelong 
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slavery among thousands of other unfortunates 
in Khiva and Bokhara. Only in i860 the 
Turcomans of Merv had conquered and cap- 
tured a Persian army, 20,000 strong, to a man, 
and after storing its cannon m their fortress — 
•where they exist to this day — had sent nearly 
the whole of the captives to be sold as slaves in 
Central Asia, Such was the dread which, acts 
like these inspired, that no Englishman dared 
' venture beyond the Persian frontier to see what 
the Russians were doing on the Aral, and it 
is a question whether even the intrepid Arminius 
Vdmb^ry would have undertaken his dangerous 
journey but for being able to perform it in 
disguise 

Arminius Vamb^ry was born in 1832, at 
Duna Gzerdahely, situated on one of the largest 
islands in the Danube “ Impelled,” he says, 
by a particular inclination to linguistic studies, 
he had in “early youth occupied himself with 
several languages of Europe and Asia.” This 
led him later on to proceed to Constantinople, 
where several years’ residence in the Turkish 
houses, and frequent visits to Islamitic schools 
and libraries, soon transformed him into a Turk, 
if not an Efendi. For six years he acted as 
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translator in tlie Turkish Foreign Office, all 
the wliile increasing liis mastery of the Oiiental 
philology and acquiring a minute knowledge 
of the language and religion of the Eastern 
countries he meant some day to exploie In 
1S62 he left Constantinople for Persia, where 
he spent nearly a )ear, patiently familiarising 
himself \Mth the people and country before 
taking in hand the enterprise, on which would 
be staked his liberty and life At length he 
felt himself fit for the disguise he intended to 
assume — that of a der\ish, which would enable 
him to tra\el to Central Asia in company with 
one of the bands of holy mendicants that were 
constantly passing between Khiva and iNIecca 
Of the difficulty of sustaining a disguise 
among Asiatics, the explorer Conolly, who 
tried the role of desert trader in the Turcoman 
region, himself bears witness — “ If I were to 
travel again in such countries m the disguise 
of a native. I would take the character of a 
poor one , but I think that a European can 
hardly hope to escape detection, for, though 
he may be con\ ersant with the idioms, his- 
mode of deliver}', his manner even of sitting, 
walking or riding — in short, his tojtt ensemble^ 
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is different from that of an Asiatic, and the 
very care he takes not to betray himself gives 
him an air that causes him to be noticed. A 
man may, I think, get on best in the character 
•of a French or Italian doctor. These itinerant 
gentry are sometimes met with, and as their 
•country is supposed to be somewhere about 
the antipodes, they are not viewed with distrust 
Among people so ignorant a Sangrado may 
pass for a great hakeem , the simplest medicines 
will cure their ailments, and you may tell those 
beyond your skill that it is not their imsseeb 
(fortune) to be cured. No character will gam 
you such good treatment, and it has this great 
advantage — that it does not oblige you to con- 
ceal your religion, or, what is worse, to affect 
the Mahomedan Few will question you, and 
you may make free use of the names of their 
most esteemed hakeems — Solerat and Bokrat, 
Sokman and Aboo Allee Seine , but if you 
should happen to meet a man of as great pre- 
tensions as yourself, and he should begin to 
try you with queries, ask him whether a shiver- 
ing fever is a cold or hot disease ” 

The task the lame man Vamb^ry set himself 
to achieve was no easy one. It was simple 
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enough lo nssumc the lags and dirt of a dervish, 
to wear a felt jacket and patchwork robe, to 
twine strips of ragged linen round his feet, and 
ii\ on his head an immense turban, “ serving 
<is a parasol by day and .i pillow* by night ” , 
hut when it came to associating w ith the holy 
beggars, he found it a most anxious task to 
suppress his European habits, for, as he says, 
“we Occidentals eat, drink, sleep, sit, and 
stand, nay, I feel inclined to say, laugh, w'eep, 
sigh, and gesticulate, otherwise than Eastern 
people I shudder e\en now when I think 
back of the fatigue I underwent during the 
first few' days, and how much I suffered from 
the w’et and cold, the uncleanhness — which 
makes one's hair stand on end — and the never- 
■ending, harassing w orry w ith the fanatic Sheeahs 
during our long and tedious daily marches in 
the Persian province of Mazenderan Some- 
times It rained from early in the morning until 
late in the evening, and, whilst not a thread 
of my tattered garments remained dry, I w'as 
obliged to wade for hours knee-deep in mud 
Being conscious of my habit of gesticulating 
w'ith my hands when speaking — a habit peculiar 
to many Europeans, but strictly forbidden in 
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the hairs, the religious sect of the individual 
may be inferred The astonishment of some 
Bokhariots may be imagined when they dis- 
covered that my hairs neither inclined upwards 
nor downw'ards, but grew all round my arm 
‘ A remarkable Mussulman that I ’ they said , 
‘ an unknown race ’ And I am certainly 
regarded by many, even at the present day, 
as an abortion in the Islam growth of hair” 
Setting out from Teheran March 28th, 1863, 
with a part)" of twenty-three hadjis, Vimb^ry 
travelled along the Caspian littoral to the bay 
of Astrabad, making himself on the way good 
friends with his fellow-pilgrims, who were as 
savour)' a set of mortals as one might pick 
out from the dirtiest dens of Se\ en Dials, and 
earmng their respect and esteem by assiduous 
attention to his devotions. It was not without 
a certain amount of remorse and anxiety that 
he left Teheran behind. His enterprise v.as 
one that might have daunted the boldest 
heart. Central Asia at that period was a dark 
and mysterious region, peopled by cruel and 
fanatical iMussulmans who held in bondage 
tens of thousands of miserable captives torn 
from their border homes in Persia, Afgfanistan, 
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and even Russia The rulers of these Mussul- 
mans were despotic sovereigns, habitually 
practising all the cruelties of Bashi Bazouks, 
and having at the moment a bitter hatred in 
their hearts against all Europeans, in conse- 
quence of the successes which the White Faces 
of the West had gamed over their dusky 
troops on the shores of the Sea of Aral 
Apart from the ordinary perils of the journey, 
Vdmbdry was conscious of exposing himself 
to four great risks To reach the khanates 
of Central Asia he had to traverse the terrible 
arid almost unknown desert between the 
Caspian and the Oxus, which in after-years 
became the grave of the greater part of 
General Markozoff s expedition against the 
Khivans In making his way to this desert, 
and in passing across it, he had to slip through 
bands of roving Tekk6 Turcomans, people 
who had no respect for pilgrims, and would 
have made him a slave for life had they caught 
him on his journey Having reached the 
khanates, an agonizing death awaited him if 
it was discovered he was a European, and 
there was a possibility, nearly realized in the 
case of Khiva, that the ruler might forcibly 
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compel him lo lake up permanent residence 
%\ilh his people Finally, he \\as conscious 
that ai any moment on the road it might be 
discoxered that he was a false Mussulman, in 
which case e\en his w.irmest friends among 
the hadjis would consider them'^eUes boand to 
nut him to death 
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stitution of man ' In the long struggle between 
us, fear was finally subdued , but it is this very 
struggle which I now blush to remember, for 
it IS marv^ellous what efforts are required to 
grow familiar with the constant and visible 
prospect of death ” 

Travelling for a veek. \^ambery and his 
companions reached the bay of Astrabad, at 
the south-east corner of the Caspian Here 
his secret was nearly discovered by a keen- 
eyed Russian, who remarked as the party 
touched at the naval station at Ashurada. in 
traversing the bay in a lugger — “ Smotrite 
kakoi bieloi etot hadji ' ” — “ See how white this 
hadji IS * ’’ From the island of Ashurada the 
Russians maintained a sort of police super\ ision 
o\ er the south-east shores of the Caspian, the 
Turcoman inhabitants of which were accus- 
tomed to make piratical descents on the Persian 
coast and carry off people into perpetual sla\ cry 
in the khanates of Central Asia 

Respecting Russia’s right to conquer Central 
Asia and England’s wisdom in opposing her, 
mucii .irgument ma\ be expended, .ind many 
opinions expressed, but there is one fact tliat 
staiuK out clear from all contro\crs) — tiie 
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conquest of Central Asia has been a blessing 
not only for Central Asia itself, but for all 
the nations abutting upon it Cruel as have 
been some of the acts marking the conquest, 
and m spite of the defects of Russian adminis- 
tration, It IS impossible for any man possessing 
the ordmar}’’ feelings of humanity to read the 
terrible accounts of the slave trade in Central 
Asia, prevailing up to the annexation of the 
region by Russia, without feeling thankful that 
the whole of the khanates have passed under 
the sway of the White Tsar 

In 1841, when Major Abbott visited the 
khanate of Khiva, out of a population of 
2,468,500 people, 700,000, or about one in 
ever}'- three, were slaves In the city of Khiva 
alone were 12,000 Heratis and 30,000 Persians, 
the rest of the slaves being scattered about 
the khanate as tillers of the soil Writing of 
the same period, Wolff, the traveller, calculated 
that out of the two and a half million people 
composing the population of Bokhara, 200,000 
were m a state of bondage Burnes observed 
of a Bokharan village near the Oxus, m 1832, 
that, “though not boasting of more than twenty- 
houses, there were yet seven or eight Persian 
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slaves , and these unfortunate men appear to 
be distributed in a like proportion throughout 
the country ” 

When Vambery reached the pirate coast of 
the Caspian m 1863, the tide of Russian 
conquest was commencing to roll, which was 
destined in little more than ten years to sweep 
away the atrocious institution of slaver}’ from 
nearly every corner of Central Asia, and restore 
thousands of captives to their long-lost homes 

At Gomiich Tepe, the Turcoman fishing 
village where Vambdr}’ landed after crossing 
the bay of Astrabad, and where he was treated 
with the greatest kindness by the natives,. 
“ not a night passed,” he says, “ without a shot 
echoing from the sea-shore to announce the 
arrival of some piratical vessel laden with booty. 
In the morning my heart bled at the hornd 
sight of the poor Persians in the first moments 
of their misfortune ” 

How heart-rending these sights were, may be 
gathered from his description of one of them m 


* Fora fullaLcount of the horrors of the Central Asian slave 
trade, sec “ Merv, the Queen of the World, and the Scourge of 
the hlan-steahng Turcomans ” Bj Charles Man in London 
W H Allen and Co , iSSo 
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his “Sketches of Central Asia” — “ I entered 
the tent of Kliandjan after the morning prayer 
and found a noble company listening with the 
greatest attention to the narrative of a young 
Turcoman, vho vas covered with dust and 
dirt, and whose face bore e\ ident traces of 
excitement and severe hardship He was 
describing ifi a low voice, but m lively colours, 
a marauding excursion against the Persians 
of the e\ enmg before, m which he had taken 
part Whilst he vas speaking, the women, 
ser\ants. and slaves (what must have been the 
thoughts of these latter '), squatted down round 
the circle of listeners, and many a curse vas 
hurled at the slaves, the clanking of the chains 
on their feet interrupting for a time the 
general quiet It struck me as remarkable 
that m proportion as the speaker warmed in 
describing the obstinate resistance of the un- 
fortunate people vho were fallen on unawares, 
the indignation of the audience increased at 
the audacity of the Persians not to ha\e at 
once quietly submitted to being plundered 
“No sooner was the narration of this great 
feat of arms at an end, when all arose to their 
feet to have a look at the spoils, the sight of 
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which excites in the Turcoman’s breast a 
mingled feeling of envy and pleasure. I 
followed them likewise, and a terrible picture 
presented itself to my eyes. Lying down in 
the middle of the tent were two Persians, 
looking deadly pale and covered with clotted 
blood, dirt, and dust A man was busily en- 
gaged putting their broken limbs into fetters, 
when one of them gave a loud, wild shriek, the 
rings of the chains being too small for him 
The cruel Turcoman was about to fasten them 
forcibly round his ankles In a corner sat two 
young children on the ground, pale and 
trembling, and looking with sorrowful eyes 
towards the tortured Persian The unhappy 
man was their father , they longed to weep, 
but dared not one look of the robber, at 
whom they stole a glance now and again, with 
their teeth chattering, was sufficient to suppress 
their tears In another corner a girl, from 
fifteen to sixteen years old, was crouching, her 
hair dishevelled and in confusion, her garments 
torn .ind almost entirely covered with blood. 
She groaned and sobbed, covering her face 
with her hands Some Turcoman uoman, 
moved either by compassion or curiosity, asked 
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her what ailed her, and where she was 
wounded ‘I am not wounded,’ she exclaimed, 
in a plaintive voice, deepl)’’ touching ‘ This 
blood IS the blood of my mother, my only one, 
and the best and kindest of mothers Oh ' 
ana djan, ana djan (dear mother) * ’ Thus she 
lamented, striking her head against the trelhsed 
woodwork of the tent, so that it almost 
tumbled down They offered her a draught 
of water, and her tongue became loosened, 
and she told them how she (of course a 
valuable pnze) had been lifted into the saddle 
beside the robber, but that her mother, tied 
to the stirrups, had been obliged to run 
along on foot After an hour’s running in this 
manner, she grew so tired that she sank down 
exhausted ever}"- moment The Turcoman 
tried to increase her strength by lashing her 
with his whip, but this was of no avail , and 
- as he did not want to remain behind, away 
from his troop, he grew m a rage, drew his 
sword, and in a second struck off her head 
The blood spurting up, had covered the 
daughter, horseman, and horse , and, looking 
at the red spots upon her clothes, the poor 
girl wept loudly and bitterly 
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" Whilst this was going on in the interior of 
the tent, outside, the various members of the 
robber’s family were busy inspecting the booty 
he had brought home. The elder women , 
seized greedily upon one or another utensil for 
domestic use, whilst the children, who were 
jumping about merrily, were trying on the 
different garments, now one, now another, and 
producing shouts of laughter 

“ Here was all triumph and merriment, not 
far from it a picture of the deepest grief and 
misery. And yet no one is struck by the 
contrast , every one thinks it very natural that 
the Turcoman should enrich himself with 
robbery and pillage ” 

After a prolonged stay among the pirates 
and robbers of Gomuch Tep6, Vdmb^ry and 
the pilgrims set off on their long and dangerous 
journey across the desert to Khiva Before 
starting Vdmb^ry was exposed to some danger 
by the suspicions of a malevolent Afghan, a 
native of Candahar, who had been expelled 
that city during its occupation by the English 
m 1842 for a crime he had committed, and 
who recognised the traveller as a European 
by his features Vdmb^ry had a deal of trouble 
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V, :th ihi'> m m Inii In. <1 hi‘> j).iri of dervish 

with ^lUii Mnri.n .ind .lud.iciu ih.ii ihe n.si 
t'f tin l:p w indtL^n.ini .11 tin, AfL^han’s 

util' I lUli and mad( linn hold his loin^uc 

L rossinu tin n\<r \ir<.k, \ .hnliLr) j)assed 
ch)s> h\ ih( s]i(U dfstnnd in afur-Niarsto he 
ih( sn< ('1 iln Russian cnii]) of 'rclnkishlar. 
th( snh'.. (jin in si irtini; ponn ol se\ ( ral e\pe- 
ihiions i'4aiasi ih< I'nr<oinuis and irudt,nniT 
tiu' norih u ross tin su pjics 1\ ini,^ helveen the 
Air( k ami tin C ispian » nn.r^t d into the threat 
d' sf r; of Kan Kum inn far from the jireseiu 
t< rnnnai j'O’iu of tin 'I ranscaspian nulw.iy. 
Kir'l Ar\at Xownlaxs om can go b\ train 
mil sttaiiKr ill tin \\a\ from Charing Cross 
to Kiril Ar\ It tin lourne) occiijn mg hiile 
more than .1 \\<.ek but in \’.imbt_r) ’s lime the 
region M.is almosi ii,ra mcoyuila, distant 
months of tedious and jierilous lourne) e\en 
from Russni. and known oni\ to the world by 
a short excursion winch the bra\e explorer 
Lieutenant Arthur Conoll) had made to the 
\ erge of the desert during his overland trip 
to India in 1S29 

Both Yambilry and Conolly traversed the 
country between the Caspian and Atrek during 
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the warm season of the year, when its scorched 
aspect inspired the belief that the character of 
the soil did not differ materially from the wilder 
waste of the Kara Kum But since the Russians 
occupied the country it has been found that 
heavy rams clothe the steppes with grass in the 
autumn, and that wherever the water is stored, 
magnificent crops of wheat and melons can be 
raised m the summer In course of time the 
region no doubt will be colonized by Cossacks 
and other Russian peoples engaged in pastoral' 
pursuits, and roaming grounds will be formed 
for the huge flocks and herds which are now 
disappearing from South Russia with the growth 
of agriculture In the meanwhile, in the 
northern part of the region, between Kras- 
novodsk and Kizil Arvat, Frenchmen and 
Russians are developing the naphtha deposits 
among the Little Balkan hills One of these 
hills, known as the Naphtha Hill, consists 
<dmost entirely of a huge mass of naphtha and 
mineral wa\, valued at ^35,000,000 sterling 
The district is called the " Black CalifornM,' 
.ind promises to become in time an import.int 
indusiri.il centre, from which will be sent fuel 
and oil to the cities and terts of Central Asm, 
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ihrou'^iiom which region hoih ilicse necessaries 
in til ar aiul ‘-carce 

In iSoo liu Russians liacl no fooling at all 
on ihe easi Caspian coast between Fort 
.\l(‘\andro\ sk) . fouiKled h\ l’ero\sk\ in 1S34, 
a.ul the islaiul of Asluinuia. occupied a few' 
}(ars lattT It was not until si\ years after 
Wunbers s journe\ that Krasno\odsk was 
sened and thus, m j^roceeding from Gomuch 
'I'epe to tile fringe of the Kara Kum desert, 
the ira\eller had to pass between the littoral 
\ omood d'urcom.ias on the one hand and the 
Gokl.in and d'ekke Turcomans of the higher 
Atrek and Akhal oasis on the other These 
tribes were jirofessional slave-catchers kid- 
napping e\ery unfortunate the\ could la\ 
their hands on .ind selling them into cajjtiMt\ 
at Khi\a or Bokhara But fortune befnended 
Yamber\' 'I'he desert was attained v ithout 
attack, and after several da\s hardships under 
which a traxeller of less indoTutab^e ’>'ll v'.ould 
ha\e sunk the burning sands w-.r-. left behind, 
and the Hungarian cast h,s raetu.roj^ ga/e 
on the outlung settlements of tne o /-,s of 
Khiva Ten \ears later, a R.s- column, 
marching to in\ade Khi a i- ak~os: the same 
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direction as the pilgrims, collapsed miserably 
when half-way across the desert, and had to 
retreat, leaving half its numbers dead behind 
Khiva had been visited by several English 
and Russian travellers a generation earlier, and 
thus its characteristics were well known to 
geographers But for many years no Euro- 
pean had penetrated to the oasis, and Englisii 
statesmen were consequently ignorant of the 
recent political and economic changes of a 
country, which was daily assuming greati r 
importance by reason of the Russian advance 
At that time so much was thought of Khi\a 
as an outpost of India, th.it there were many 
able Englishmen seriously in favour of fighting 
Russia if she occupied the counlr) 

'fo one coming from the sand\ desert, thr 
green p.isture lands and cool tents of tin 
Yomond d'urcomaus hving on the edge oi lli<‘ 
o ISIS were me\pressib!) refn slung I Ik m 
v.irhkr subjects of the Khan gre<,tt d th( 

(h rv isht s with tin sam* simph Ik art\ wtlionu 
lias m .ift* r-\ i .irs tiis})l,i\id i<> tlv Rus a u 
trti)pv, df sp itrlu d to pf r]H tr.iu tin ,h uik tu! 

\ o'uood ma^MUO lr.i\«lhng a eoig)!' 'd 
d ^ iKrough th' ir < imp , tla {>il (rim ^ rt u !<» d 
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il')( \ ~ln l: \ fin thi ot3iskMts of I\hi\a, 

lilt M m i \iion 1u cdininq; inoK ami more 
li'Nunam ila liiiilai ilii \ .uK.inrecl, and ihe 
c \ ui< nc« s Ljn ai( i nl comfort ami prfispcrit) 

\t tin \(T\ tniMiut of lh< i^aic of the city 
ila \ writ met In st\(nil pious Khi\ans, who 
hamkd ti]i to tin m hr« ad and dried frmi as 
tluv sat upon tlu ir camels I‘'or jc'ar.s so 

mum tons a troop of hadps h.ul not .irri\ed m 
Khi\a \11 stared at tin m m astomshmeni, .ind 
tin exclamations ‘ \man <.s/i n ejeldm ghir ' ” 
Welcome ' ) “ H.i shah b.uim ' Ha Ars/- 
Imim’ C’Ah m\ falcon. m\ lion'") resounded 
on all Sides m tlu ir ears “ On entering the 
ha/aar. liadji Bilal. sa\ s X'amber) . “ intoned a 
telkm \oice was heard abo\e them all, 

and I felt real emotion when the j)eoj)lc im- 
pressed their kisses upon m) hands and feet, yes, 
upon the \er\ rags which hung from me In 
accordance with the custom of the countr) , we 
dismounted at the cara\anserai Scarcely had 
the head of this, the Mehrem (a sort of chamber- 
lain and confidant of the Khan), addressed the 
ordinar) questions to our caravan leader, when 
the Afghan pressed forward and called aloud, 

‘ W'e ha\e brought to Khua three interesting 
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quadrupeds and a no less interesting biped.’ 
The first part of this pleasantry was of course 
applied to the buffaloes, animals not before 
seen in Khiva , but as the second part was 
pointed at me, it was no wonder that many 
eyes were immediately turned upon me, and 
amidst the whispers it was not difficult to 
distinguish the words ‘Djansiz’ (spy), ‘Frenghi,’ 
and ‘Urus’ (Russian) I made an effort to 
prevent the blood rising to my cheeks, and was 
upon the point of withdrawing, when the 
Mehrem ordered me to remain, using exceed- 
ingly uncivil expressions I was about to reply, 
when Hadji Salih, whose exterior inspired 
respect, came m, and entirely ignorant of what 
had passed, represented me in the most 
flattering colours to my inquisitor, who, sur- 
prised, told me, smiling as he did so, to take 
a seat by his side.” 

Hadji Salih made a sign to Vdmb^ry to accept 
the invitation, but assuming the air of one 
highly offended, and throwing an angry look 
upon the Mehrem, he retired and made his way 
to the house of a distinguished Khivan, whom 
he had heard had once lived at Constantinople 
This personage was delighted to see a Turkish 
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lifciuli. who could tell him the l.itcsi news of 
ihc main acquauuanccs he had left behind .il 
Stamlxml, .md wlien the ir,i\eller relumed to 
ihe car.i\ anseiai il was wiih ihe consciousness 
lhai he had .il Icasi one friend lo su|)port him 
in un troubles ai Khi\a 'I'o add lo his 
‘'aiisfaciion. he fouiul that in his absence the 
irniaieil Aft^h in had been dri\en off with 
curses and rejiroaches b\ the Khnans, for his 
impiel\ III casiinq; doubts on the sacred 
chanicier of a der\ ish 

I'he ne\i day the tra\cllcr was summoned 
to appear before the Khan As the der\ish 
ajjjiroached the receiition room the crowd ga\e 
wav on all sides, and he w.is [jlad to hear the 

• O 

women e\cl.ummg to one another. “ Behold the 
der\ish from Constantinople, who is to gne 
his blessintj to our Khan Mav God tjne ear 
to his w ords ' 

After the customary greeting with the 
i^Iehter, or Minister of Home Affairs, a pause 
cl.ipsed to allow e\ ery arrangement to be made 
to impress the arri\ al from Stamboul, and then 
a curtain was rolled up, and \’ambery saw- 
before him Said Mahommed, Padishahi 
Kharezm, or, as he would be called m ordmary'^ 
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prose, Khan of Khiva, sitting on a dais with 
his left arm supported upon a round silk velvet 
pillow, and his right holding a short golden 
sceptre. 

Respecting his feelings at this critical 
moment Vdmbdry says, “No European can 
realize to himself what it was to stand, a 
disguised Frenghi (this word of terror to the 
Orientals ’), face to face with such a tyrant as 
the Khivan khan, and to have to bestow upon 
him the customary benediction. If this man 
were to discover the dangerous trick, this man 
with the sallow face and sinister look, as he sits 
there surrounded by his satellites — such an 
idea is only endurable to the mind steeled to 
the highest pitch of resolution.” Had he been 
discovered, the penalty would have been to 
have had his eyes gouged out, or to have been 
buried up to his chin in earth and then pelted 
to death with clay pellets, or to have been 
murdered in some other miserable and 
agonizing manner 

With a firm step and a bold gesture, the false 
dervish raised his hands, being imitated by the 
Khan and the people present, and recited a 
short Sura from the Koran, then two Alla- 
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Ir.nutt Si//a, .incl .1 usual prater beginning 
with ihc wouls lHahuwu Rabbina, and finally 
concluded with a loud .unen .ind prolonged 
siroking of ihe beaul Whilsi the Khan was 
Mill stroking bis beard, each of the rest c\- 
clanned. “Kabul bolgay'" (“May my prater be 
heard ' ’’) 'I'he der\ ish .ifterwards approached 
the Khan, who extended his hands to him, 
.ind when both h,id duK executed the Musafeha, 
or greeting presciibed by the Koran, accom- 
panied by the recijjrocal extension of the open 
hands, he retired a few paces, <ind the religious 
ceremonial was at an end 

The Khan now questioned him respecting 
the object of his journey and the impressions 
made upon him b) the desert, the Turcomans, 
and Khi\.i \Mmbery replied that he had 
suffered much, but that his sufferings w'ere now 
richly rewarded by the sight of the Iiazrets 
djancl (beauty of his majesty) When asked 
how long he meant to stay, the dervish replied 
that he w ished first to \ isit the saints who 
reposed m the soil of the khanate, and that he 
should then proceed further on With respect 
to the money the Khan offered him, he added, 
“ Wc dervishes do not trouble ourseK es wath 
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prose, Kharriely of colours, for the most part 
hts left arm his enough bread is generally placed 
pillow, and .ons, and the guest is to eat some 
sceptre. s. ‘To be able to eat no more’ 

Respectingon regarded by the Central Asiatic 
moment Vair or, at least, as indicating low 
realize to hiiy pilgrim brethren always gave 
disguised Profs of their bon ton My only 
Orientals I), that they could support the heavy 
the Khiva* upon one occasion I reckoned that 
him the them had devoured one pound of fat 
weirn the tail of the sheep, two pounds of rice, 
’Without taking any account of bread, carrots, 
turnips, and radishes, and all this washed 
down, without any exaggeration, by from fifteen 
to twenty large soup plates full of green tea. 
In such heroic feats I was naturally a coward, 
and It was the astonishment of every one that 
I, so well versed in books, should have acquired 
only a half-acquaintance with the requisites of 
polite breeding I ” 

But it was not all “pleasure” at Khiva. Be- 
sides having to foil palace plots to rum him, 
and evade a scheme of the Khan to marry him 
to an Uzbeg woman and settle him for life 
in the oasis, he had to witness scenes of cruelty 
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which still haunt him in his dreams One day, 
on quitting the palace, he found m the outer 
court about three hundred Tchaudor Turcomans, 
pnsoners of war, covered with rags, who had 
been captured m retaliation for the plundering 
of a Khivan caravan by their tribe “ These 
were so tormented by the dread of their ap- 
proaching fate, and by the hunger which they 
had endured several days, that they looked 
as if they had just risen from the grave They 
were separated into two divisions, namely, such 
as had not yet reached their fortieth year, and 
were to be sold as slaves, and such as from 
their rank or age were regarded as aksakals 
(grey beards), or leaders, and who were to suffer 
the punishment imposed by the Khan The 
former, chained together by their iron collars m 
numbers of from ten to fifteen, were led away, 
the latter submissively awaited the punishment 
awarded They looked like lambs m the hands 
of their executioners Whilst several were led 
to the gallows or the block, I saw how, at a 
sign from the executioner, eight aged men 
placed themselves dovm on their backs upon 
the earth They were then bound hand and 
foot, and the executioner gouged out their eyes 
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in turn, kneeling to do so on the breast of each 
poor wretch : and after ever}' operation he 
wiped his knife, dripping vrich blood, upon the 
white beard of the hoan* unfortunate. Ah, 
cruel spectacle ' As each fearful act was com- 
pleted the victim, liberated from his bonds, 
gropino- around with his hands soug^ht to ^n 
his feet ' Some fell against each other, head 
against head : others sank powerless to the 
earth again utteririg low groans, the memory 
of which wdli make me shudder as long as I 
live 

In those days men were hanged for casting 


a loo.-t unon a uni 


hicklv veiiec female Women 


suspected ot intrigues were p'uneu up to me 
breast and pelted to death. As in Khiva there 


are no stones. 
At the third 


diets o: eartn were -usea. 
re the no or 'ricthn was 


comoletey coTereP witn eusn anu tPe Dony. 
cripoirg: with bio-od was horrToiy disdgured : 
death alone our an end to her torrure S'uch 


scenes were vanec ov 


amvai ot Porsemen 


witn s,aves anc me neacs ot m? 


Ktan 


The tormer were narmen over as presents to 
the Khan, or some ether ^eat nersonase. and 

* V,- -t. ^ 

the latter rumbled o'ut bv the sackful on me 
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crroimd in fiont of llie Ticasuicr “As the 

o 

bearded or beardless heads i oiled out of the 
sack like potatoes, the Treasurer kicked them 
together with his foot until a large heap w^as 
formed, consisting of several hundreds Each 
hero had a receipt given him for the number 
of heads delivered, and a few days later came 
the day of payment ” 

The Cossack, according to English ideas, is a 
stern ruler, but nobod) who has lived in Russia 
and knows life m Central Asia can seriously 
pretend that the world in general, and Turkestan 
in particular, is the worse for the conquest of 
the khanates The imposition of English or 
of Russian administration over the wnld countries 
of Central Asia appears to me such a blessing, 
that w^hatever territory is unessential to the 
security of India, and the control of w^hich w^e 
do not desire, I w^ould freely allow Russia to 
annex 

It is not pleasant to reflect that if Russia 
had listened to English advice, remonstrances, 
entreaties, and threats, Khiva would have still 
been lawlessly independent, and that during 
the years that have elapsed since its conquest 
thousands of wretched beings w^ould have been 
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Kum, roamed oxer by the Turcomans To 
gel to Khi\a, Vamberj and his fellow-piIgrims 
had to traverse the desert, keeping in their 
course as close to the river 0\us as they could 
“ It x\as on a Monday, late m the afternoon, 
vheii we suspended the functions of conferrers 
of blessings, and extricated ourselves from the 
embraces that seemed as if they w^ould never 
end, and quitted Khiva Many, wTose zeal 
was transcendental, ran for half a league after 
us , their feeling of devotion forced tears from 
their eyes, and full of despair, we heard them 
exclaim, ‘Who knows w'hen Khiva will again 
ha\e the great good-fortune to harbour m her 
w’alls so many pious men * ’ ” 

The eight days’ journey from Khiva to 
Bokhara w^as marked wnth more physical 
suffering than perhaps Vambery anywhere else 
experienced during his travels In traversing 
the desert, the pilgrims’ water supply fell short, 
and they suffered terribly the pangs of thirst 
“Two of our poorer companions, forced to 
tramp on foot by the side of their feeble beasts, 
fell so sick that we were forced to bind them 
at full length upon the camels, as they were 
perfectly incapable of riding or sitting We 
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covered them over, and as long as they were 
able to articulate they kept exclaiming, ‘ Water ' 
water ' ’ the only words that escaped their lips. 
Alas ' even their best friends denied them the 
life-dispensing draught , and when we, on the 
fourth day, reached Medemin Bulag, one of 
them was freed by death from the dreadful 
torments of thirst It was one of the three 
brothers who had lost their father at Mecca, 

I was present when the unfortunate man drew 
his last breath His tongue was quite black, 
the roof of his mouth of a greyish white , m other 
respects his features were not much disfigured, 
except that his lips were shrivelled, the teeth 
exposed, and the mouth open I doubt much 
whether, in these extreme sufferings, water 
would have been of service , but who was 
there to give it to him ? It is a horrible sight 
to see the father hide his store of water from 
the son, and brother from brother , each drop 
is life, and when men feel the torture of thirst, 
there is not, as in the other dangers of life, 
any spirit of self-sacrifice, or any feeling of 
generosity ” 

Nearly smothered by a scorching sand storm, 
the exhausted band trudged on, Vamberj'- 
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experiencing such sufferings thdt he felt that 
“ no death could be more painful.” At last, 
on the outskirts of the desert, when all hope 
of surviving had nearly disappeared, the 
pilgrims came upon some Persian slaves, who 
assisted them to reach Bokhara 

It strikes one as odd that in these remote 
and barbarous regions, as in more civilized 
Europe, the tra\ ellers’ first acquaintance with 
a countr)^ should commence with custom- 
house officers On reaching the Bokharan 
border town, the pilgrims were stopped, and 
their luggage examined with the same vexa- 
tious formalities practised at the frontier of 
ever) European state 

The pilgrims thought their sacred character 
would gain them exemption from examination, 
but piety has no place m protective tariffs, and 
every article belonging to them was rigorously 
inspected and written down Vdmbdry was 
left to the last, “when the official, looking in 
my face, laughed and told me to show my 
trunk, ‘ for that we (meaning, probably, Euro- 
peans, as he took me for one) had always fine 
things with us ’ I happened to be in an 
excellent humour, and had on my dervish or 
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fool’s cap. I interrupted the cunning Bokharan, 
saying that I had, in effect, some beautiful 
things, which he would see himself when he 
came to examine my property, movable and 
immovable As he insisted upon seeing ever}’- 
thing, I ran into the court, fetched my ass, and 
led it to him up the stairs and over the carpet , 
and after having introduced it, amid the loud 
laughter of my companions, I lost no time in 
opening my knapsack, and then showed him 
the few rags and old books which I had 
collected in Khiva.” 

Liberated from the custom-house officers, 
the pilgrims made their way to the city of 
Bokhara, where Yambery donned the native 
dress and lived for three weeks among priests 
and abbots The metropolis of the most 
powerful khanate of Central Asia, Bokhara 
contained within its walls all manner of Asiatic 
comforts and luxuries to compensate the 
traveller for his hardships in the desert, and to 
refresh him while pursuing his investigations 
among the ruins of palaces, mosques, and 
tombs. WTcrcver he went he was surrounded 
b) a crowd of inquisitivx' persons. “Ah' how 
they shook me b) the hands, and how they 
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cnibraced me ' how they weaned me to death ' 
An immense turban crowned my head , a large 
Koran hung suspended from my neck , I had 
assumed the exterior of an ishan or sheikh, 
and was obliged to submit to the coxjde w^hich 
1 had so pro\ oked Still I had reason to be 
contented for the sanctity of my character 
protected me from secular interrogation, and 
1 heard how the people about questioned my 
friends, or whispered their criticisms to each 
other ‘ What extreme piety,’ said one, ‘ to 
come all the way from Constantinople alone m 
order to \ isit our saint Bahaeddm ’ ’ ” 

Suspecting he was a Frenghi, the Emir’s 
officials did all they could by means of spies 
to penetrate his secret, but he baffled them 
When they then m\ ited him to a feast that 
they might entrap him m conversation, he 
started a theological discussion, and setting one 
Bokharan against the other, as one might do 
bigoted Churchmen and Dissenters in England, 
slipped quietly out of the snare After this 
they left him m peace ’ 

Having seen enough of the city of Bokhara, 
he travelled wnth the few remaining members 
of the pilgrim band to Samarcand, a journey 
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of SIX days Shortly after his arrival the Emir 
Mozaffar Eddm entered in state on his return 
from a victorious war against the Khokandese, 
and the following day Vdmbdry was summoned 
to see him alone. The suspicions the Bokharan 
officials entertained of the dervish had been 
transmitted to the Emir 

Mozaffar Eddin was quite a different 
personage from the Khan of Khiva. He was 
m his forty-second year, of middle height, and 
somewhat corpulent He had a very pleasing 
■countenance, fine black eyes, and a thin beard. 
When Vimbdry was shown into the audience 
■chamber, the Emir was sitting on a mattress or 
ottoman of red cloth, surrounded by writings 
and books 

With great presence of mind, the dervish 
recited a short Sura, with the usual prayer for 
the welfare of the sovereign, and after the 
Amen, to which Mozaffar himself responded, 
Vdmb^ry took his seat, without permission, 
■quite close to his royal person. ” The boldness 
of my proceeding — quite, however, in accord- 
ance with the character which I had assumed — 
seemed not displeasing to him. I had long 
forgotten the art of blushing, and so was able 
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lo sustain the look which he now directed full 
in in) face, with the intention, probably, of 
disconcerting me ‘Hadji, thou comest, I hear, 
from Roum, to visit the tombs of Bahaeddm 
and the saints of Turkestan ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, Sire, but also to quicken myself 
by the contemplation of thy sacred beauty,’ ” 
according to the forms of conversation usual 
on these occasions 

“ ‘ Strange ' and thou hadst no other 
motne in coming hither from so distant a 
land ^ ’ 

“ ‘ No, Sire, it had always been my warmest 
desire to behold the noble Bokhara, and the 
enchanting Samarcand, upon whose sacred 
soil, as w’as remarked by Sheikh Djelal, one 
should rather walk on one’s head than on 
ones feet But I have, besides, no other 
business in life, and have long been moving 
about everywhere as a djihangeste (world- 
pilgnm). 

“ ‘What, thou, with thy lame foot, a djilian- 
gtste f That is really astonishing ’ 

“‘I would be thy victim'’ (an expression 
equivalent to ‘Pardon me’) ‘Sire, thy glonous 
ancestor (peace be with him ') had certainly the 
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same infirmit}-, and he was even djzhanghir ” 
(conqueror of the world) 

This reply was agreeable to the Emir, who 
put questions to him respecting the impressions 
produced on him by Bokhara and Samarcand, 
and was so pleased with the Persian sentences 
and Koran verses with which he embellished 
his replies, that he presented him with a dress 
and thirty pieces of silver. After this scene 
the traveller was advised by his friends to quit 
Samarcand in all speed, not to make any stay 
even at Karshi, but to gam as rapidly as 
possible the further bank of the O.xus, vhere, 
amongst the hospitable Ersari Turcomans, he 
might await the arnval of the cara\an lor 
Herat. 

The departure in\oIved a final parting from 
the pilgrims, to some of \\ horn \ amber}’ had 
become really attached during his si\ month> 
adventures and suftermgs with them “ .'^ly 
pen." he says, " is too feeble to con\ ey an) 
adequate idea of the distressing scene that took 

' Timour, ^\horn the. Lmr- of Bolhira tr^on(.ri_^!} clair" 
their ancestor, Ma-- i:. I'cH tno r lar,^ hene. h"' 
cnt.mies calLd him T m..'' f i. ^ far'L'i'irt. , c'l- 
T.n c^ir) 
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j'l.ui iis . oil lioiii sides we wcu' 

»ouill\ mo\<d p.ir.Uion w.is in oui case 
<<]Ui\al(nl In dt alh I<m how could il heollKi- 
wi'-i in ihos( couiurn s wlun dure w.is 
]'Osui\i1\ not a liope of s« ( each ollu i 
Idlin'' Winn W( jiaiud ontsule die cil\ i^au 
1 wcpi Ida a shihi M\ frieiuls were all 
hadi( d in uai^ .uid lon^ did 1 set du in — 1 sec 
dn in now — siandini; dieu in di( sanu pl.ice, 
widi dun hands r.nsed m hea\en. niiplornig 
Allah s i)l( ssing upon nn lai jonrne) I 
innud lonnd mail) inius lo look h.ick At 
Iasi du \ ths ijjpean tl. .nid 1 found I was only 
gi/ing upon du domes of Samarcaiid, illunii- 
iiait d b\ die f.uiu hnhi of die iisiiiij moon ’’ 
I'ue da\s jouiiuvmg wiih a .small cara\aii 
brouglu du inuellei lo die fortress of Kerki, 
on the Omis, bordeung Afghanistan From 
here \Mmber) made* excursions in \arious 
directions, iioiabl) one of four days’ duration 
to Ma/.ir-i-Sherif, near Ikilkh, a place of no 
great importance then, except as a shrine, but 
which h.is since de\ eloped into the capital of 
the Afghan possessions north of the Hindoo 
Koosh, <ind has become historical as the tow n 
where the Stohetoff mission stayed some time 
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before proceeding to Cabul, and where Shere 
Ali breathed his last after the promises of the 
Russian envoy had involved him in rum 

Recent events have rendered Vdmberj^’s 
wanderings in the region between the Oxus and 
Herat of great importance to England With 
the exception of Grodekoff, he is the only 
modern traveller who has visited Afghan 
Turkestan and the outposts of the Hindoo 
Koosh — Balkh, Andkhoi, Maimene, etc — which 
Russia covets, and which some of her writers 
have declared can never be allowed to remain 
permanently in Afghan or English hands. 
Vambdry saw the country when it consisted of 
a number of small independent states, or 
khanates, constantly at war with each other, 
and the victims from time to time of invasions 
from the Bokharans, the Afghans, and the 
Turcomans Grodekoff, on the other hand, 
traversed the region after Shere Ali had 
conquered it and imposed Afghan rule — a cruel 
and odious despotism — throughout the length 
and breadth of the land 

In passing through these khanates, Vambcry 
was so fleeced by the custom-house officers 
and local officials, that he entered Herat at the 
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dose of his six'^rty years ago Theyi^rally a 
paupei ^ The EuiopeanTvriter 'wlio perhaps 
more tlian any other publicist has urged the 
necessity of safeguarding Herat, and who has 
more powerful!) than any other person pleaded 
the cause of the inhabitants against their 
usurping rulers and conquerois, the Afghans, 
was condemned to wander about the streets 
and ba/aars begging for broken \ ictuals and 


pence to keep himself from starvation The 
gloomy character of his position w^as only 
relieved by the fidelity of a )oung Tartar, 
named IMollah Ishak, w^ho refused to leave his 
side, and cheerfully undertook the hardest part 
of the begging 

Herat had only tw o months earlier been taken 
by storm after a long siege by the Afghans, and 
still bore traces of the ruin WTOught by the 
bombardment and the assault The insolence 
and cruelty of the Afghans were beyond bounds, 
and the inhabitants openly expressed their 
earnest desire that the English would come and 
deliver them from their rapacious conquerors 


* The joume) from Bokhara is usually performed by 
cara\ans in l^^ent3 dajs, but owang to local tumults and other 
causes, Vambeiy s cara\an i\as six 'Reeks on the road 
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^Noceeding to Cabu’ enable him to 
proceed to'ivieisned, \ arnbdry resolved he would 

pay a visit to the Governor- General of Herat, 
Yakoob Khan This prince, who succeeded 
Shere Ah, and was deported to India for 
conniving at the massacre of Major Cavagnari 
at Cabul, was then m his sixteenth year, and 
had been left in charge of Herat while the 
Ameer proceeded to quell some disturbances 
in another part of his dominions. 

Every day it was customary for Yakoob 
Khan to grant a public audience to anybody 
wishing to see him, and to vary the monotony 
of this, the prince used to sit in an arm-chair by 
the window and amuse himself with watching 
the drill of the troops outside “He seemed 
highly delighted with the wheeling of the 
columns, and the thundering word of command 
of the officer passing them in review, who, 
besides, pronounced the ‘ Right shoulder 
forward ' Left shoulder forward * ’ with a 
genuine English accent ” 

When Vambdry reached the palace court the 
drill was at its most interesting point The 
men had a very military bearing, far better 
than the Ottoman army, that was drilled in 
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ihe same manner forty years ago They might, 
indeed lia\e been taken for European troops 
had not most of them worn on their stockmg- 
less feet the pointed Cabuh shoe, and short 
trousers so tightly stretched by their straps 
that they threatened ever)^ moment to burst 
and lly up abo\e the knee 

“ After watching the exercises a short time,” 
says Vamber)% “ I went to the door of the 
reception-hall, which was filled by a number of 
sen'ants, soldiers, and petitioners If all made 
room for me, and allow^ed me undisturbed to 
enter the saloon, I had to thank the large 
turban I had assumed (my companion Mollah 
Ishak had assumed a similar one), as well as the 
anchorite appearance wTich my w^earisome 
journey had imparted I saw^ the prince on 
the chair , on his right hand sat his vizier, and 
next to him there were ranged against the wall 
other officers, Mollahs and Heratis Before 
the prince stood his keeper of the seal, and 
four or five other servants True to my 
dervish character, on appearing I made the 
usual salutation, and occasioned no surprise 
to the company when I stepped, even as I 
did It, right up to the prince, and seated 
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rrtyself between him and the vizier, after 
having required the latter, a corpulent Afghan, 
to make room for me by a push with the foot. 
This action of mine occasioned some laughing, 
but it did not put me out of countenance I 
raised my hands to repeat the usual prayer, 
and whilst I repeated it Yakoob Khan looked 
me full in ,the face I saw his look of asto- 
nishment, and when I was repeating the 
Amen, and all present were keeping time with 
me m stroking their beards, the prince half 
rose from his chair, and, pointing with his 
finger to me, called out, half laughing and half 
bewildered, ‘ Vallahi, billahi shuma, Inghiliz 

hestid > ’ (‘By G , I swear you are an 

Englishman f ’) 

“ A ringing peal of laughter followed the 
sudden fancy of the Ameer’s son, but he did 
not suffer it to divert him from the idea , he 
sprang down from his seat, placed himself right 
before me, and, clapping both his hands like 
a child who has made some lucky discover)", 
he called out, ‘ Hadji, kurhmet ’ (‘I would 
be thy victim’), ‘tell me, you are an Englishman 
in disguise, are you not ^ ’ 

“His action was so naive, that I was really 
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boiiy I could not lea\e the boy in his illusion 
I had cause to dread the wild fanaticism of the 
Afghans, and, assuming a manner as if the jest 
had gone too far, I said, ‘Sahib, makun’ (‘ Have 
done ’) , ‘ you know the Prophet’s saying, “ He 
\\ho takes even in sport the believer for an 
unbelie\er is himself an unbehe\er” Give 
me rather something for my fah/ia, that I 
may proceed further on my journey ’ 

“ My serious look, and the /ladi.s which I 
recited, quite disconcerted the young man , he 
sat down half ashamed and excusing himself 
on the ground of the resemblance of my 
features, said that he had never seen a hadji 
from Bokhara with such a physiognomy I 
replied that I w^as not a Bokhariot, but a 
Stambuli. and when I showed him my Turkish 
passport, and spoke to him of his cousin, the 
son of Akbar Khan, w^ho w^as at Constantinople 
in i860 and met with a distinguished reception 
from the Sultan, his manner quite changed. 
i\Iy passport went the round of the company, 
and met with approbation The prince gave 
me some krans, and dismissed me wuth the 
order that I should often visit him during my 
stay, w hich I accordingly did 


4 
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“ However fortunate the issue of this 
amusing proceeding, it had still some ton- 
sequences not very agreeable, as far as my 
continued stay in Herat was concerned 
Following the prince's example, every one 
wanted to detect in me the Englishman. 
Persians, Afghans, and Heratiscame to me with 
the express purpose of convincing themselves 
and verifying their suspicions But what was 
most droll, they thought they saw in me a man 

/a Eldred Pottinger, who made his first entry 
into Herat disguised as a horse-dealer, and 
became later its master. They insisted that I 
had a credit here for hundreds, even thousands, 
of ducats, and yet no one would give me a few 
krans to purchase bread ” 

On the fifteenth of November, having 
scraped enough together to journey m a 
mendicant fashion to Meshed, Vimbdry set 
out with a caravan of two thousand persons, 
half of whom were pilgrims bound for the tomb 
of Imam Riza. Proceeding along the fruitful 
valley of the Han Rud, the Persian frontier 
was reached on the second day, and ten days 
later, after many alarms m traversing a region 
ravaged by the Turcoman man stealers, the 
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caravan arrived at the capital of Khorassan 
On the way, Vamber)'^ began to throw off his 
mask, and when he entered Meshed he no 
longer denied that he was a European 

Half-an-hour after his arrival he paid a visit 
to Colonel Dolmage, an English officer in the 
Persian service, with whom he was acquainted. 
He was attached to the prince-governor of 
Khorassan, and filled many important posts 
\Vhen his sen^ants summoned him he was still 
engaged at his official place of business They 
announced Vambery as “ a singular dervish 
from Bokhara ” Colonel Dolmage hastened 
home, “ regarded me fixedly for a long time, 
and only when I began to speak did he 
recognise me, and then his warm and tearful 
eye told me that I had found not only a 
European, but a friend The gallant English- 
man offered me his house, which I did not 
reject, and I have to thank his hospitality that 
I so far recovered from the hardships of my 
journey as to be able, m spite of the winter, in 
a month’s time to continue my journey to 
Teheran ” 

The highway between Meshed and Teheran is 
so well known and so regularly traversed that 
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Vdmbery’s uneventful journey along it needs no 
description, although it occupied him twenty- 
four days At the Shah’s capital he stayed 
another couple of months, the guest of the 
Turkish embassy, and then the fame of his 
exploits already spread about far ahead of him, 
and gaming him admiration and respect wher- 
ever he went, he started homewards, quitting 
Teheran for Europe on the 28th of March. 
1864, the anniversary of the very day, a year 
earlier, he had commenced his journey to 
Central Asia. 

No sooner was the safe termination of his 
travels known, than overtures were made to 
him to place his services at the disposition of 
the Russian Government Had he accepted 
the offer, a lucrative appointment would have 
been his reward, and Russia on her part would 
have secured the most powerful pen in the 
subsequent Central Asian controversy But 
Vamber)’’ did not approve of Russia's policy in 
Asia His s) mpathies rested more with 
England He therefore proceeded to London, 
where a hearty welcome was accorded by the 
public to the sur\i\or of so many terrible 
dangers, and the graphic describer of them 
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Returning later on to Buda-Pest, he ac- 
cepted the professorship of Oriental languages 
at the university, and settled quietly down — 
strange as it may seem after such a display of 
ad\ enturous spirit — to scientific studies, from 
which he has only allowed himself to be with- 
drawn from time to time to indicate m the 
European and English press the bearings of 
the Russian advance m the region traversed 
by him His articles on the subject have 
given him a reputation as a political writer 
which throws into the shade somewhat the 
renown he enjoys among savants as an expert 
m the Tartar group of languages As a 
linguist, he has few equals, speaking fluently 
twelve languages and writing m six How 
remarkable his power over English is may be 
gathered from a perusal of his “ Travels m 
Central Asia,” which for graphic description 
and forcible diction has few equals m our 
literature of exploration 



CHAPTER IL 

CAPTAIN marsh’s RIDE FROM THE CASPIAN 
TO INDIA 


Russian progress m Central Asia after Vamb6rj’s return— 
English policy — Captain Marsh sets out to nde to India- 
Remarkable gTondh of Baku — A new Russia de\ eloping 
in the Caucasus — The three Russian descents on the 
East Caspian coast — Seizure of Ashurada and Kras- 
noiodsk — The railwaj between London and Teheran — 
Apathy of the Bntish mission at Teheran — England with- 
out influence in Persia — Character of Marsh’s nde through 
Islam — ^The raids of the Turcoman man-stealers— Cruci- 
fixion of Turcomans at Meshed — Joume}' from Meshed to 
Herat — Expenences of an English officer at Herat — 
Vakoob Khan and Captain Marsh — Ride from Herat to 
Candahar and India — Results of the journey — Sir Charles 
MacGregor on -nding m Persia 

“ The possession of Herat b} Russia means the possession 
of tlie one line bj- which India can be invaded The possession 
of Herat b> England means the annihilation of all the Russian 
hopes of an imasion of India — COLOX'EL MallESOX, 1880 
{Hci at, page 877) 

‘ ‘ If the English w ere to establish a commercial and political 
preponderance at Herat, we should hardlj be able to hold 
our own in Northern Ivhorassan and Men ” — COLOXEL M 
Vexckoff, 1885 {Russian Thought, hlaj , 1883) 


Ah TER Arminius Vambery’s return to Europe 
in 1864, there was a lull in Central Asian 
travel for nearly eight years During that 
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time the Russians were incessantly fighting 
and advancing In 1865, General Tchernayeff 
took Tashkent, in 1866, Romanovsky beat 
40,000 Bokharans at Irdjar, and stormed the 
fortress of Khodjent , m 1867, the Russiam 
province of Turkestan was formed, and Kauf- 
mann appointed governor-general, m 1868, 
the Russians captured Samarcand, and com- 
pletely crushed the power of the Emir of 
Bokhara, m 1869, Krasnovodsk, on the 
Caspian, was occupied, and a second base of 
operations against India established , m 1870^ 
General Abramoff defeated the rebellious sub- 
jects of the Emir of Bokhara at the Kuhkahan 
Heights, and rendered that sovereign still more 
the vassal of the White Tsar, m the same 
year. Michailovsk, the present starting-point 
of the Transcaspian railway, was founded , in 
1 87 1, the Chinese territor)^ of Kuldja was 
occupied on one side of Central Asia, and the 
Turcoman region from the mouth of the Atrek 
to Kizil Arvat annexed on the other side , 
finally, m 1872, preparations were commenced 
on a large scale for the conquest of Khiva, 
i^ll this while England fumed and protested 
and took part m endless discussions, but, as is 
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then vast alterations have taken place In- 
vestigations have elicited that Baku contains 
more oil than Pennsylvania , millions of cajDital 
have been sunk in developing the industry , 
and scores of steamers — many 200 feet long 
— have been added to the Caspian marine to 
carry away the oil to the Volga, where several 
thousand oil trucks have been placed on the 
Russian railways to convey it to St Petersburg, 
Warsaw, and Odessa Instead of the “ one 
vooden jetty” of Captain Marsh’s time, twenty- 
five large piers now exist, and 7,000 vessels 
enter and clear Baku every year 

When Russia was conquering the Caucasus 
there were plenty of English politicians who 
advocated a policy of non-intervention and 
indifference, on the grounds that the conquest 
would prove a barren one The rocks, they 
said, would only yield warlike hill tribes, whose 
marauding habits would provoke a dram on 
the Russian exchequer for generations to come 
The Caucasus is now thoroughly subdued, 
brigandage is suppressed, and nearly every 
part of It, by means of railways and military 
roads, has been rendered accessible to the 
traveller and the trader Instead of proving 
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a useless annexation, the Caucasus region ha- 
become a great field of colonization for tht 
surplus population of the middle Russian pro- 
vinces, and the magnificent plains to the north 
of the Caucasus and the lovely vallejs to the 
south of It are now attractincf an ever-increasitvj; 
stream of Russian emigrants Side bv sick 
V ith the agricultural development of the countrv , 
the rockiest district of it has been found to 
possess sufficient petroleum to supply the whole 
world Thanks to the corn of Sta\ ropol and 
the oil of Baku, a new' Russia is growing uj) 
astride the Caucasus The present outjxisis 
of this lusty state are Kars, Erivan. and Ask.i- 
bad If Russia's progress in Asia continiu s 
at the rate it has nuuntained since the Crinuan 
war. the outposts before the end of the ceii- 
tur\ will be Constantinople, 'I'eher.in, .uul I (i rat 
l^ea\ mg Baku in a steamer, Captain Mar-ili 
proceeded to the island of Asluir.ida in \stra- 
bad Ba\, where the Russian s.uior liad in ark 

})enetrat< d tlu secret of \aml)er\ 's disgmv la 

noting the wlnteiKss of his skin I bo la 
saw a number o! \<s-,els on tin n wa\ t‘> 
d ehiki-hlar .uid Krasnox ockk with 
the proieet' d evp'dttion to Khu.i 
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Ever3'’body is familiar with the fierce and 
protracted struggle attending Russia’s conquest 
of the west or Caucasian side of the Caspian 
Successive wars had to be waged with Persia 
and Turkey, generations of conflicts fought out 
with native states and hill tribes, before the 
Caucasian region was finally subdued On 
the eastern side of the Caspian, the conquest 
of the coast has been wholly unaccompanied 
by any such terrible expenditure of blood and 
money The East Caspian littoral may be 
said to have been won by three swoops of 
the Russian eagle 

The first was m 1834, when General Perovsky 
descended upon the northern extremity of the 
coast opposite the mouth of the Volga, and 
established Fort Alexandrovsky among the 
Kirghiz nomads The second was m 1841, 
in which year the war bng Araxes, without 
any previous v arning, sailed into Astrabad Bay 
and seized the island of Ashurada, lying at the 
southernmost extremity of the coast Finall}’-, 
m 1869, Colonel Stohetoff — afterwards famous 
as the envoy at Cabul — with equal suddenness 
descended upon the coast at Krasnovodsk, 
midway between Alexandrovsky and Ashurada, 
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and completed the seizure of the East Caspian 
littoral. 

When Ashurada was occupied, Russia meant 
the little island to have served as a stepping- 
stone to greater conquests inland Her idea 
was to pass from it m course of time to 
Astrabad, the first of the four great cities — 
Astrabad, Meshed, Herat, and Candahar — 
stretching along the historical highway of inva- 
sion of India The fierce opposition, however, 
raised by England and Persia to any further 
extension of territory inland checked this design, 
and Russia was compelled, after waiting many 
years in the hope of taking Astrabad by 
a direct attack m front, to shift her base of 
operations and approach it vzd Krasnovodsk 
and Kizil Arvat on the flank When Captain 
Marsh arrived at Ashurada the game was m 
full swing, and many Russian officers, coming 
on board the steamer, told him, “ while chatting 
over wine and cigars, that they hoped one day 
to take India from us, as it was their destiny 
to be paramount in Asia > ” 

Returning westward along the southern 
Caspian coast, belonging to Persia, Marsh 
landed at Enzeh, the port for Teheran, on the 
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morning of the his baggage consisted of 

four days latei set ouio-ar and tea, etc , stuffed- 
Islam ’ to India two v 

Six mules con\e)ed the tiaveller, a com- 
panion. then ser\ ants, and the baggage to 
Kasvm where they obtained ponies and pushed 
on with these to Teheran, w^hich they reached 
after se\en days’ continuous ride French 
engineers are now^ engaged constructing a rail- 
way from Enzeh to Teheran, and before long it 
w ill be possible to do the distance between the 
Caspian and the Shah’s capital in a few hours 
Direct railway communication wnll then exist 
betw'een London and Teheran, and the journey 
wnll be feasible m little more than a week 
At Teheran Captain Marsh found that the 
British Legation knew nothing about what was 
going on at Meshed and Herat, although 
England paid the officials amply enough to 
have rendered them less remiss in discharging 
their duties Further, he not only got no help 
and no information about the road from them, 
but attempts were even made to dissuade him 
from undertaking his lourney It is the 
characteristic of Russian officials in such 
matters as these to do their utmost to promote 
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and completed the seizure of J’udging from the 
h^toral. many other pioneers, 

wrioh^ AshiLitance we shall make directly, 
it wou^ appear to be the settled policy of the 
Foreign Office and India Office at home, and 
the legations abroad, to treat with disdain or 
indifference, or even to go out of their way 
to openly thwart, any explorer, not a Govern- 
ment agent, who seeks to perpetrate the 
dreadful crime of doing something for the good 
of his country. 

Holding such inverted views of patriotism, 
it IS not surprising to learn that the British 
Legation exercised m 1872 no influence what- 
ever over the Shah, and that the sovereign 
of Persia was drifting into a course which has 
since completely rendered him the puppet of 
Russia. 

Luckily, Captain Marsh was not a man to 
be turned aside from his enterprise by the 
indifference and opposition of those who ought 
to have assisted him Completing his pre- 
parations without extraneous aid, he rode out 
of Teheran on the seventeenth of October, 
bound for India, with his servant behind shout- 
ing “Hosh” and “Kabardar” (“ Have a care”) 
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lo clear ilie ssay All his baggage consisted of 
a few clothes, a kettle, sugar and tea, etc , stuffed 
into four small saddle bags, of which ts\o ssere 
c.irried by his ser\ ant’s horse and two by his 
own before him lay a journey of 1,480 miles, 
of which half would be through Persia and the 
remainder through Afghanistan The first day 
si\ty-four miles were traversed, and the 
tras eller put up at Alioow'on for the night 
The ne\t day he rode forty, and on the third 
arm ed at the city of ,Shahrood, forty-five miles 
south-east of Astrabad, glad to get some regular 
food after subsisting up till then on bread and 
milk Be) ond here the road w\as exposed to Tur- 
coman raids, and Marsh had intended travelling 
with a caravan , but, finding it w^aiting for the 
arrnal of a lad)’’ of high birth from Teheran 
to accompany it, he pushed on without an 
escort to iNIeshed, and safely reached the city, 
unhindered by an)' adventures on the way 
Hitherto Marsh had travelled iluippa-, or post, 
and in European dress , he now assumed the 
disguise of a Persian and purchased a Tur- 
coman horse, on wEich he travelled the remain- 
ing 900 miles to India 

As stated m the last chapter, iMeshed is the 
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capital of Khorassan, and is governed by a 
governor-general, who exercises despotic sway 
over the territory lying between the Caspian 
and the Afghan frontier near Herat. In 
Marsh’s time the entire road from the Caspian 
to Herat was open to the raids of the Tur- 
comans, who used to murder travellers and 
villagers, or carry them off into slavery in 
Central Asia In Khiva alone at that period 
there were more than 40,000 slaves When 
Vdmbdry penetrated to Central Asia eight 
years earlier, Khiva and Bokhara had been the 
two principal slave-holding states In the 
interval Russia had conquered Bokhara and 
suppressed slavery there, and was now pre- 
paring, in defiance of England's threats and 
protests, to march upon Khiva and extinguish 
the execrable slave trade in that khanate also. 
Restricted now to one market, the slave- 
catching Turcomans could not dispose of the 
whole of their captives, and were adopting 
a new system of either holding their prisoners 
until they were ransomed, or keeping them as 
labourers m their own Akhal and Merv 
settlements 

So great was the fear entertained by the 
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pusillaninious Persians of the warlike Tur- 
comans, that tlie mere sight of a few horsemen 
hovering m the distance would put a whole 
caraxan m a panic Conscious of the terror 
he inspired, a Turcoman would not hesitate to 
attack half-a-dozen Persians and w'ould often 
succeed in making most of them prisoners A 
Turcoman told Vambery that “ the Persians, 
struck with a panic, often thrown away their 
arms, demand the cords, and bind each other 
mutually We have no occasion to dismount, 
except for the purpose of fastening the last of 
them ” 

As IS alwa)s the case wnth cow'ards, the 
Persians inflicted fearful cruelties upon their 
courageous enemies w'henever they fell into 
their hands “ On my w'ay home front my 
visit to the prince-governor I saw^ a dreadful 
sight,” says Marsh, m his account of Meshed 
“ On a dead w'all, at the end of a lane, were 
three men crucified , they had large w'^ooden 
tent-pegs driven through the hands and feet, 
and one through the back, with their faces to 
the wall It made me shudder, one glance 
being sufficient These unfortunates were three 
Turcomans the governor had lately caught 

5 
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red-handed in a raid on some village in the 
neighbourhood These wretches are the terror 
of the country, and richly deserve death, but 
not such a dreadful one, for, to prolong the 
torture, the peg through the back was left in. 
Had It been extracted, they would have died at 
once Some caught before had been flayed 
alive, and left to die by inches They told 
me that eighty chiefs of the Turcomans had 
been invited to a conference at Meshed, and 
had been treacherously seized. So much for 
the civilization of Persia I This was by the 
order of one of the most accomplished men of 
the time.” 

After a few days’ stay at Meshed, Captain 
Marsh set out for Herat with an escort of 
forty sowars provided by the prince-governor, 
“ a lot of wild-looking men, armed and booted 
for the road, with letters from the prince to the 
different places on the way.” This escort was 
exchanged for another and smaller one at the 
first stage, and the greacer part of the distance 
to the Afghan frontier was done with on y 
two or three men. The week’s ride was not 
a very eventful one, and although the Tur- 
comans were out in every direction, none o 
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them came across the tiavellers. At Kafir 
Kaleh, an old ruined fort on the Perso-Afghan 
frontier, Marsh was deserted by the Persian 
escort, and had to push on to Kusan, the first 
Afghan post, ten or eleven miles beyond and 
m the full track of the Turcoman raids, without 
any protection w^hatever Kusan is the most 
advanced outpost of Herat in this direction, 
and is situated si\ty-eight miles from it The 
place is small and ruinous, and could be 
captured at any time by a sotnya of Cossacks 
from Askabad The Afghans treated the 
traveller w ell, and their attentions towards him 
increased every step during his three days’ 
ride along the Han Rud valley to Herat, 
w'hich was reached on the 19th of November 
There Captain Marsh was received wnth great 
distinction by the Eeshaghasi or Chamberlain, 
and “mobbed 'on all sides with salutations” 
from Yakoob Khan’s officers A suite of 
apartments w^as placed at his disposal, a guard 
was posted at the gate to keep off intruders, 

' servants were sent to wait upon him, and, in 
short, Yakoob Khan did everything to minister 
to the comfort of his English guest 

Eight years had elapsed since the ragged 
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dervish Vdmbery had arrived in a poverty- 
stricken condition at Herat, and had nearly 
had his disguise penetrated by the youthful 
Afghan prince In the inten''al the lad of 
eighteen had developed into a man of twenty- 
six, “ well bred, with a pleasant, intelligent 
face, and a good voice ” When he received 
Marsh — who donned his English uniform again 
— he conversed with him frankly in broken 
English about his affairs, and manifested the 
strongest sympathy for England It is melan- 
choly to reflect that a prince of such bravery 
and promise should have been converted by 
his long imprisonment by his father at Cabul 
into the weak and vacillating Ameer, who 
treacherously connived at the murder of Major 
Cavagnari During the whole time of Marsh’s 
stay at Herat, Yakoob Khan treated him as no 
other Englishman has ever been treated since 
in Afghanistan, and the people were so friendly 
that the officer was able to stroll about the 
streets freely in his uniform unattended, with- 
- out any fear of insult or attack 

The ride of four hundred miles from Herat 
to Candahar was uneventful, and Marsh reached 
the latter city the second week in December, 
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after a day or tMo, he made his way to Sukkur, 
on the Indus At this point, on the loth of 
Januar), 1873. his 1,480 miles’ ride from 
Teheran came to an end, the journey, including 
stoppages, having occupied him eighty-fi\e 
days 

Geographically, ver)’- little was added to our 
“^tock of knowledge by this ride, and the work 
Marsh aften\ards published, “A Ride through 
Islam," cannot be said to have given us an 
.idequate account of the region tra\ ersed, being 
extremely thin and meagre. Perhaps this latter 
{lefect was due to the fact that he rode 
ihupper, that is, he posted full speed through 
the countiw* along the mam roads, making 
"•carc( 1\ any halts, .ind consequently merel) 
glanccfl at it, as one might do from the' 
windows of .1 railwa\ carn.ige. ‘’There are 
<»nl\ two wa\s f)f tTruelling in Persia," saj s 
‘>ir Charh s MacGregor '* one is to inardi 
with < ’ther hir< d or purfhasnd cattle, the othsr 
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and arm c at your destination in a condition 
somctinng between a skinned eel and a boiled 
lobster ” 

But if Marsh did not add anything of par- 
ticular \ alue to geographical literature, he 
certainly brought home w'lth him military and 
political information of the highest importance 
The Legation which had sought to prevent his 
journey was afterwards glad to use the data 
collected by him cn loufc, and a Goxernment 
which never rewarded him for his exploit found 
his ride to Herat and Candahar of immense 
\alue when it had to invade Afghanistan 
in that direction, and negotiate with the y&ry 
prince who had received the English officer so 
hospitably during his journey 

The next time Marsh saw Afghanistan was 
m 1879, when the i8th Bengal Regiment — 
formerly the 2nd Mahratta Horse — was moved 
up to the frontier to take part in the Afghan 
war In the mterv^al. Marsh had risen to the 
rank of major, and a fellow-officer, Major the 
Hon G C Napier, son of Lord Napier of 
Magdala, had also added to the renown of 
the regiment by his surveys of the Turcoman 
frontier to the north of hleshed At present 
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Marsh and his troopers are located at Pesha- 
wur, the former ready to ride off pioneering in 
Central Asia again at a moment’s notice, the 
latter to give a good account of the Russians 
should they ever attempt to show themselves 
openly at all at Cabul 



CHAPTER III 


coiOMJ. \ \Li XTiKi: r.vkr.k’s msit to the 
ri U^O-TLUCOM \N' 1 ROXTIEK 


Ihc Russians on the Atrck — Our Intk of knowledge of their 
operations — Need of an Intelligence OfBce — The un- 
explored Perso -Turcoman border — Task undertaken by 
Colonel Baker, Lieutenant Gill, and Captain Clajlon — 
A ton of luggage — Kindness of the Russian olBcials in 
the Caucasus — Arn\al at Teheran and journey to Shah- 
rood and Meshed — Baker hindered from going to Herat — 
Important results that might have attended his journey 
to that citv — Proceeds to Kelat-i-Xadin — His remarks 
on Nadir Shah s invasion of India — Growth of Russia’s 
power east of the Caspian — Marvels of her advance — 
MTiat our policj ought to be — Baker prevents a Persian 
raid upon the Turcomans — His account of the new 
Russian border — England negotiates with old maps, 
Russia wath new ones — Baker prevented from going to 
Merv — His “Clouds in the East” — Value of his survey 
to England 


“ We talk, and do nothing , tis shame for us alL” — 

Shakespeare {Henry V ) 


Captain Marsh in riding through Islam, from 
Teheran to the Indus, in 1872-73, had seen 
nothing of the Russian operations m Central 
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and Michailovsk have been made the principal 
ports of the Transcaspian region, it is very 
unlikely the place will be heard of any more 
At Astrabad he put up at the Russian 
consul’s Gospodin Bakoulm, “ a very intelli- 
gent and well-informed man,” did his utmost 
to render the travellers comfortable He 
made no secret of Russia’s territorial claims 
to the Atrek region, and Baker saw at a 
glance how urgently we needed some one on 
the spot to sustain the local Persian officials 
against the intrigues and the pecuniary pressure 
of Russia At Teheran, where no interests 
were suffering, we had half-a-dozen English- 
men idling at the Legation , at Astrabad, 
where only one was wanted, we had none at all 
From Astrabad the explorers made their 
way by land to Teheran, which they reached 
about the time the Shah arrived m London 
on his well-known visit Resting a few days 
at the Persian capital, they started east- 
ward again They had not gone far, when 
Captain Clayton was attacked by fever, and 
had to return to Teheran, leaving Baker and 
Gill to continue the journey alone, along the 
•desert skirt of the Elburz range, to Shahrood 
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On their way the travellers had plenty of sport 
and a brush or two with robbers, and enjoyed 
themselves exceedingly From Shahrood they 
travelled with a caravan, protected by a large 
escort, and underwent the usual vexations and 
annoyances of caravan travel in proceeding to 
jMeshed As none of the rumoured Turcoman 
raiding parties showed themselves at all on the 
vay, they might have followed Marsh’s plan 
and pushed on alone, although they would 
have incurred greater danger than he did, 
since, owing to their extensn e baggage train, 
they did not enjoy the facility of movement 
possessed by that luggageless cJntppcr rider the 
previous year 

From Meshed, Baker meant to have gone on 
to Herat, and thence vtd the Murghab river 
to Merv, following the course a Russian army 
would pursue in advancing upon the key of 
India from Turkestan in that direction 
Instead of dropping in uninvited upon Yakoob 
Khan, however, as Captain Marsh had wisely 
done. Baker wrote to him from Meshed to 
announce his coming, and in this manner 
brought about the frustration of his enterpnse 

In reply to his letter, Yakoob Khan sent an 

6 
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Kelat This Tejend is the river that washes 
Herat. After passing Sarakhs it twists round 
to the west and flows into the Turcoman 
steppe, or desert, where it forms the Tejend 
oasis, lying between the Khorassan frontier 
and Men^ The Russians have a project for 
turning the water from the desert marshes into 
some old channels that would cause it to flow 
still further west to within sight of Askabad. 
They would then possess a watercourse running 
direct from Herat, and could advance along its 
banks at any time with the assurance of finding 
forage and water the whole distance 

From Kelat, Baker went to Deregez, a little 
Kurd khanate on the Persian border, lying 
close to Askabad The governor, Alayar Khan, 
residing at the chief town, Mahomedabad, 
received Baker well, and enabled him to 
forward a letter to the leader of the Merv 
Tekkes, Kaushid Khan, asking permission to 
MSit Merv. In the interval he went hunting 
with Alayar Khan in the Turcoman country, 
killing boars and pheasants on the banks of the 
Tej'end and reconnoitring the outlying settle- 
ments of Askabad The chief of the escort, to 
amuse Colonel Baker, wanted to make a raid 
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on the I'ckkd Turcoman seitlcment of Annau, 
now a Russian possession, just to show^ him 
what a foray was like, but the traveller clis- 
apjjomted him with a refusal “ Firm as a 
rock, I said that if anything of the sort w^ere 
.ittemptc-d, I would send a letter to Alayar 
Khan, who would be \ery angr)’’ The project 
was reluctantly abandoned, and below^ us, 
looking as peaceful as if w^ar and rapine w'ere 
unknown, lay the unsuspecting village — the 
men and bojs la/ily tending their herds, the 
women weaMng carpets in the tents, and the 
children basking in the sun, never dreaming 
that their sa\ age enemies were plotting murder 
and destruction just above them, and that a 
few^ short minutes would have sealed their fate. 
Little thought they that the Frenghi was 
wTispering w ords of mercy on their behalf, and 
saving them from captivity and death ” 

Of the present Russo- Persian border beyond 
the Caspian Baker wTote — “ Only those who 
have travelled long and far in Persia can 
imagine how refreshing it is to come across 
a plentiful supply of good winter at every few 
miles , and this is the character of the entire 
northern slope of the Kuren ” (and Kopet) 
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to the general who so bravely attempted its 
relief. Should English interests again become 
imperilled throughout the East, it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that we have at least one man 
on the spot willing to sacrifice himself for his 
countr}’-, and capable of taking a prominent part 
in the hour of danger “ You have one good 
general in your army,” said Skobeleff to the 
writer a few months before his death. “He is 
Valentine Baker” 





CHAI’TIiR IV 

1 \ M\((.\Il\Ns (. U \sl ol (.IMkVL K\UF 

M\N\s \RM\ 

1 l\L Ru'-'-nn i\pi(lition against Klina -llirtt Lnglislimtn 
go U> llu suutlKm “'KU of Central -Vsia, thru. Americans 
to tlu north of It \ epetial correspondent of the Dat/y 
J I Ic^t itplt tries to get to Khna and fails -Schujlerand 
MaeGahan set out for the Aral region -Finding the 
Russians alreade gone from Ka/ala, MaeGahan decides to 
ehase them across the desert -Captain \'crestcliagin puts 
his \eto on the undertaking— MaeGalian succeeds in start- 
ing from 1 ort Peroeskj -How he traeclicd as a man of 
peace -lApenences in the Ki7il Kum — ]■ earful diameter 
of the desert — 1 he fi\c hundred miles’ nde to Khala-ata — 
Kaufmann gone — Arrested by Colonel Weimnm , escapes 
the camp and pushes on — Exciting adeentures in stalking 
the Russian army — Slipping through the Turcomans, he 
arrnes at the Russian camp at the moment of Mctoiy — 
The capture of Khi\a — The Turcoman campaign — Mac- 
Gahan’s thirty days’ nde as a journalistic achieeement — 
The failure of Robert Ker , his concoction of correspond- 
ence — Schuyler’s joumej and his book on Turkestan — 
iMacGahan’s after-career— His fnendship wath Skobeleff 


“ ^lacGahan was unnersally esteemed throughout the 
whole Russian army, throughout the length and breadth of 
which his name xeas as familiar as a household word by 
reason of his exploits in Central Asia He came in from 
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camp to Constantinople to nurse me when I was ill of the 
typhoid fever Two days later he fell ill himself, the disease 
taking the form of typhus with spots , it attacked his brain, 
which was the most vulnerable part of him by reason of long- 
protracted mental strain, and he died of convulsions at the 
end of a week ’’—Lieutenant Greene, USA {Sketches 
of Army Life in Russia, page 162) 


When, in the spring of 1873, three columns 
set out to invade the oasis of Khiva, the fear 
was general in England that the Russians 
would push their conquests further afield, 
and that before the war was over they 
would be at Merv or some other point in 
proximity to Herat Perhaps it was with the 
idea of arresting this movement that the three 
English officers — Colonel Baker, Captain Clay- 
ton, and Lieutenant Gill — made their way to 
the southern side of Central Asia. It is certain 
that if the fears of England had been realized, 
the presence of two good cavalry officers and 
one of the engineers on the spot would have 
been exceedingly opportune, and Baker and 
his companions might have made as grand a 
stand against the Russians, at the head of the 
natives, as Butler, Nasmyth, and Ballard had 
done on the Danube in the summer of ’54 In 
that case, too, a rencontre might have occurred 
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Believing his journey would not last more than 
n week, and wishing to join the Russian army 
with as little delay as possible, MacGahan re- 
fused to take any camels, and thus had to 
leave behind such comforts as a tent, carpets, 
•clothing, and extra provisions, which would have 
rendered his sojourn in the desert compara- 
tively pleasant. “ Had I known,” he says, 
■“how long I was doomed to wander about the 
•desert, I would never have undertaken the 
journey with horses only.” 

Being a man of peace, hlacGahan went 
lightly armed. “A heavy’- double-barrelled 
English hunting rifle, a double-barrelled shot 
gpm, both of which pieces were breechloading, 
an eighteen-shooter Winchester rifle, three 
heavy revolvers, and one ordinary muzzle-load- 
ing shot gun, throwing slugs, besides a feiA 
knives and sabres, formed a light and unpreten- 
tious equipment Nothing was farther from 
my thoughts than fighting I only encumbered 
myself with these things in order to be able to 
discuss with becoming dignity questions relat- 
ing to the nghts of way and of property vath 
the inhabitants of the desert, whose opinions on 
these subjects are somewhat peculiar.” 
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The route adopted was the course of the 
Yam Dana, a small stream which flow^s out of 
the S\ r to a point a third of the w^ay across 
the Ki/il Kum sands to Khna Four days 
ride brought the party to the extremity of this 
stream, where the Russians had built a small 
fort and dubbed it Blago\ eschtschensk The 
first two days of the journey passed off tolerably 
well, and the nights were pleasantly spent in 
Kirghiz tents, MacGahan’s account of wTich 
makes one almost long for an opportunity of 
spending a holiday among the most hospitable 
of the Kizil Kum nomads He ahvays found 
them, he affirms, " kind, hospitable, and honest 
I spent a whole month amongst them, travelling 
with them, eating wath them, and sleeping in 
their tents And I had along wath me all this 
time horses, arms, and equipments wTich w^ould 
be to them a prize of considerable value Yet 
never did I meet anything but kindness, I 
never lost a pin’s w^orth, and often a Kirghiz 
has galloped four or five miles after me to 
restore some little thing I had left behind 
Why talk of the necessity of civilizing such 
people ^ The Kirghiz possesses to a remark- 
able degree the qualities of honesty, virtue, and 
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hospitality — virtues which our civilization seems 
to have a remarkable power of extinguishing 
among primitive people. *1 should be sorry 
indeed ever to see these simple people inocu- 
lated with our civilization and its attendant 
vices.” 

Of course, a traveller's treatment by natives 
very largely depends upon the demeanour of 
the traveller himself. Good-natured, genial, 
and frank, MacGahan rendered himself welcome 
wherever he went Having made up his mind 
that the best policy for him to pursue was to 
trust the Kirghiz rather than make them fear 
him in his passage across the desert, bis first 
act on arriving at a tent was to hand the owner 
his rifle to take care of, and the second to romp 
with the children, if any were about. Such 
behaviour won over at once the nomads, and 
he left behind as good an impression of himself 
in the desert as he carried away with him of 
the natives. 

But the third and the fourth days m the 
Kizil Kum were not so pleasant as the preced- 
ing ones. A storm arose in the evening , no 
friendly aoul or camp could be found, and the 
party had to pass a wretched night in the open, 
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Cossacks and the Oxus, some seventy miles 
distant. Without water the journey could 
not be done, and to get it without being 
captured afresh seemed an impossibility. At 
last he remembered overhearing a scrap of 
conversation, while at Khala-ata, in which 
mention was made of another well somewhere 
between Adam Kurulgan and the Oxus, 
although no such well was known to Vamb^ry. 
Of the position of this well he had no idea, but 
to his joy, the Kirghiz, on being questioned, 
said that there was water at Alty Kuduk, or the 
“Six Wells,” twenty miles off, and that Kauf- 
mann had left some troops there 

To this point the party set off at once, 
MacGahan rightly reckoning on the probability 
of finding a different kind of commander from 
Weimarn there. On the way he had to quell a 
mutiny among his disaffected followers, who pre- 
sumed upon the bribe of three hundred roubles 
he had given them the day before to 
induce them to slip from the camp ivith him, 
and displayed an insolent demeanour The 
journey was not accomplished without severe 
hardships from heat and thirst, but in the end 
Alty Kuduk was reached, and the exhausted 
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riders received a hearty welcome from the 
astounded officers posted there All the food 
and liquor the hospitable Russians had was 
placed at MacGahan’s disposal, and after a nap 
the new-comer and his entertainers had a merry 
time of it The advent of a stranger from 
Europe was a godsend to the officers, who were 
terribly lov -spirited at being left behind m the 
desolate desert, and seemed to have only one 
pastime — that of “singing, to a most doleful air, 
a song they had adapted from the German, 
commencing ‘ In dem, Alty Kuduk, da ist 
mein vaterland,’ into which they had intro- 
duced an astonishing number of vanations ” 

The next day, towards noon, MacGahan 
was in the saddle again, on the road to the 
Oxus. The officers tned to dissuade him from 
the enterprise, assuring him that he could not 
escape the Turcomans hovering round the 
army ; but although he was not without ap- 
prehensions, and Mustruf knew ver}’’ little more 
of the way than himself, he felt that there was 
as much dang-er from Weimam’s Cossacks 

O 

behind as from the Khivan horsemen in front. 
-‘\s a matter of fact, only a few hours after his 
departure from AIt\' Kuduk, an officer arrived 
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same I was invited on all hands, twent) 
times a day, to eat or take tea. Indeed, until 
I reached Khiva, I made no arrangements for 
having my servants prepare meals for me, but 
simply lived on the community at large And 
now, as I write, I cannot think of the hospitality 
which I received without a throb of grateful 
remembrance I take this occasion to thank 
them , to thank not only those with whom 1 
became intimate, but the many whose names 
I did not even know, but whose kindness and 
generosity I have experienced, and \\hose 
friendly faces I shall not easily forget ” 
MacGahan’s subsequent adventures were 
interesting, although no more fighting took 
place until the commencement of the Turcoman 
campaign Arriving at Khiva in advmncc of 
the Tashkent troops, the united Orenburg and 
Kinderley columns attacked the city, and after <i 
severe struggle gained a lodgment close outside 
the wmlls This was on the 9th of Jum. 
Finding resistance hopeless, the Khan sent a 
letter to Kaufmann proffering his submission, 
but the people, and above all the I iircom iii' , 
continued firing throughout the night, and tie 
next morning Colonel SkoJj^ h and Co''f,r 
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Schouvaloff, heading a thousand men, carried 
one of the gates by assault, after which, clearing 
the streets, they advanced as far as the Khan’s 
palace There they learned that Kaufmann, 
with the Tashkent troops, was making a 
peaceful and triumphal entr)^ on the opposite 
side of the city, by the Hazar Asp gate, and 
immediately returned again 

MacGahan gives a graphic description of 
the joyful meeting of the Russian conquerors 
in the midst of Khiva But more striking still 
is his account of his adventures the night 
following the capture of the city, when he 
lost his way in the Khan’s palace, and after 
blundering into the powder magazine, where 
the powder was lying loosely about the floor, 
stumbled upon the harem, the ladies of 
which entertained him m a most charming 
manner 

His stay in Khiva lasted five weeks The 
Russian troops then commenced the disgraceful 
campaign against the Turcomans, which is 
known as the “ Yomood massacre ” This 
received political prominence in 1876, when 
Schuyler published some shocking details he 
had obtained from an eye-witness, and pro- 
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endeared Skobeleff to Russia He ^^as the 
Skobeleff of the English-speaking press 
Between the two a close and unaffected friend- 
ship existed. “ Wffien MacGahan died,” said 
a friend of both to the writer the day after 
Skobeleff s death, “ it was impossible to com- 
fort Skobeleff He wept like a child.” 

To be wept over by a hero falls to the lot of 
few men in this world. 



CHAPTER V 

CAPTAIN Napier’s secret mission 

English and Russian secret agents in Central Asia — ^Vhy 
should England indulge in cant ? — Daood Khan’s secret 
sur\'ey of Mer\' — A black man needs no commendation — 
Russophobe charges against Russia — Captain Napier’s 
secret joume}' along the Perso-Turcoman frontier — 
His confidential report — How it came to be offered to 
the \\Titer — A Russian staff officer on the value of secret 
sun’eys — England ought to have no secret reports — 
Official statement as to the objects of Napier’s journey — 
His Itinerary' — Cannot blue-books be made more lively ? 
— ^Jottings of a natue spy — A Persian tailor and a farmer 
on the position of Russia and England in the East — 
Results of Napier’s survej' — England might have had 
Merv if her statesmen had been wser — Merv geogra- 
phically a part of Afghanistan — Napier’s opinion of the 
e^'lls that will result from a Russian occupation of the 
oasis 


“ Of public affairs you have mformation from the newspapers 
yherever you go, for the English keep no secret ” — Dr 
Johnson to Samuel Welch, 1778 [BoswelPs "Life of 
Johnson ”) 


In dealing with the rivalry of England and 
Russia in the East, no charge is more frequently 
brought against the latter power than the 
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"U'oiild be happy to lend me one of the tt\'enty- 
five copies 

An eminent Russian staff officer, who had 
been engaged in several secret sur\’‘eys, once 
started in the presence of the wnter and several 
Russian officials the discussion whether any 
real gain is denved from keeping Government 
reports secret “ We spend a lot of money,” 
he said, “ in obtaining reports of the military 
defences of Germany, and Germany does the 
same with us. The reports of both countries 
are printed, and are supposed to be known only 
to the officials of the departments concerned, 
but Germany somehow gets copies of our 
reports, and we equally somehow get copies of 
hers Hence what is the good of secrecy ? If 
our reports were published, the knowledge of 
the militar}* condition of Germany would not 
be confined exclusively to a few officers, 
probably too l^zy or too stupid to make use of 
it, but would be thrown open to the entire 
army. The army would invade Germany not 
ignorant of its defences, but thoroughly 
instructed as to their character. Unrecognised 
Von iMoltkes might at their leisure improvise 
plans, and in general good would be derived 




stan-d s;oad w-'th Eno-Iand la Russia, where 
the policy of the coa-tia* rests with a few 
ofrcials the restrictioa of secret reports to the 
perasai of those ofrcials does the State no 
harm But the case is totally diherent wdth 
England where the policy of the hoar depends 
not upon a few ofnEals bat upon the entire 
public. The better that public is instructed 
the sounder its policy is likely to be : hence 
reports such as Napiers ought ai Wat's to be 
issued in the ordinart' course of state papers. 

The matter mav be arsmed on other 
grounds. General Sir Charles MacGr^pr pro- 
ceeds to Khorassan at his own cost, and 
travelling over most of the ground covered 
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see the British flag hauled down, than he will 
telegraph to Russia to march troops into Persia, 
and make it a Russian province like Turkestan, 
This simple fancy of the tailor amused me very 
much and made me laugh.” 

A few days later he met a farmer at a village 
near Astrabad. “ I asked him what the reve- 
nue of his village was. He replied as much 
as the governor could exact I said how could 
that be ^ He rejoined that Persia had no 
master , irregularity and disorder reigned every- 
where Had Persia had a master, the plain of 
the Turcomans would not have been made 
over to Russia, which is so fertile that one 
maund of seed gives an out-turn of a hun- 
dred maunds He then said that the Turco- 
mans were lucky that they became Russian 
subjects They would no longer be subject to 
arbitrary exactions, and experience the tyranny 
of Persian rulers I then remarked, ' How is it 
that you, being a Mussulman, prefer an infidel 
government to your own ^ ’ He answered, 
‘Russians are much better than these Mussul- 
mans’ (alluding to his governors), and then said, 

‘ Go and see the Turcomans of Tchikishlar, 
how well off they are , they are getting richer 
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every day ’ He said that a single Russian 
could travel among the Turcomans without any 
risk, but the Persian governor of Astrabad 
could not go a few miles without a thousand 
men ” 

Captain Napier’s survey was attended with 
one very important political circumstance 
Both the Tekkd chiefs of Akhal and the Tekke 
chiefs of Merv made repeated overtures to him 
to be taken under the protection of England 
through the medium of Afghanistan So far 
as Akhal and the Atak were concerned, this 
was hardly feasible , but geographically Merv 
IS an integral portion of Afghanistan, and 
England missed a grand opportunity when 
Lord Northbrook m India and the Beaconsfield 
Government at home failed to respond to the 
wishes of the Mer\us 

Already, six months earlier, Colonel Baker 
had discovered the Tekk6 Turcomans dis- 
cussing the chances of an English protectorate. 
Napier found them ripe for the measure, and 
warmly seconded Baker’s recommendation to 
the Government 

“The strategical value of the position of 
Men^” wrote Napier, “requires no demonstra- 

ro 
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conceal his uneasiness. Both the home and 
the Indian Governments had refused to coun- 
tenance Colonel Baker's surv'ey m any way, but 
a month or two after his return to Enofland — a 
week or two later than MacGahan’s return 
from Khiva — they despatched to the Perso- 
Turcoman frontier Captain Napier Thr^ 
officer paid a flying visit along the Turcoman 
frontier from Meshed and Kelat to Astrabad, 
but his report was a confidential one, and hr 
added little to the knowledge that Baker iiad 
acquired in 1S73 So little of his information 
was allowed to transpire that it did nothing to 
allay the public alarm, and in this manner 
circumstances provoked in due course th( 
appearance of another pioneer in Central >\m.i 
This was no other than Colonel C. M Mac- 
gregor, a scion of a family that has given so 
many illustrious officers to the army of Itidit, 
and who w<is well known in 1875 as tlu com 
piler of two htigci works on Centr.d -\si.i and 
Afghanistan respectively, w'hich rontaim d, in 
admir.ibl) arranged and condrns' d fo'-m 
the whole of our stocl' of knowlfrig' of th’ 
region In [irc paring ihes' worl s— v liiAi r* 
greitably arc contichniial om , ami fnaci' tC' 
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to the general public" — MacGregor had come 
to know what gaps existed in the topography 
of Central Asia, and it was to fill in some of 
these that he prepared, early in 1875, out 

on a ride from India to Russia A ride from 
Rawul Pindee to St Petersburg would have 
been unique, and would have surpassed any 
preceding achicxcment of the kind , but, un- 
fortunately, hlacGregor was thw'arted in every 
possible- way, and prevented from realizing it — 
this not by the Russians, but by the obstruc- 
ti\ e statesmen and officials of his owm countr)’^ 
In the first place, an order existed against 
officers entering Afghanistan at all — an order 
which, by the w'ay, still remains m force The 
-explanation of this was that the Ameer refused 

♦ The whole system of pnnting confidential reports in 
England is a farce They are always known to foreign powers, 
from whom the “confidential” system is intended to protect 
them, and the general public are the real sufferers This is, 
howe\er, mitigated in a few instances It is surpnsmg the 
number of persons, wholly unconnected wnth the Government 
ser\ace, who have experienced no difficulty in obtaining access 
to l^IacGregor’s works on Central Asia In Russia their 
contents w ere knowm long before the Afghan w ar, and on the 
outbreak of that conflict, a certain London daily paper 
published whole columns of matter from the Afghanistan 
volume in the form of telegrams from Berlin, humorously 
heading the information as being derived from the reports of 
the Russian General Staff 
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to hold himself responsible for the safety of any 
European traveller, and the English Govern- 
ment, to avoid complications, did its best to 
prevent officers penetrating into the countr}". 
Thanks to this, MacGregor, instead of riding 
straight from his station on the Indian frontier 
to Meshed, a distance of a thousand miles, 
had to pursue a roundabout route by sea, in- 
volving a journey of six thousand miles “ I 
may be asked,” he says, " why I did not, like 
Burnes, risk the danger of the shorter route, 
and I can only give the answer vhich vould 
be gi\'en by scores of my brother officers, 
among whom the spirit to dare and the heart 
to do is as strong: as ever it was in the davs of 
old I would gladly have risked all that 
Afgfhan cut-throats could have done to me, but 
one cannot deliberately disobey orders ” 

MacGregor proceeded down countr}' to 
Bombay, and thence, on the 26th of March, 
1875, vent by sea to Bushire, near the head of 
the Persian Gulf. HaMng recently lost his 
wife, the sixteen days’ \oyage, with no com- 
panions on board, was a miserable one to a 
desolate man, and he vas glad to get on shore 
ao-ain — anv land, even the wilderness at Bu- 
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the one hand, extolling him for his patriotism, 
and on the other censuring those in power in 
India who did their best to thwart him It is 
such men as MacGregor who build up and 
sustain empires It is such bureaucrats as 
those who censured him, who, by their foUy 
and heedlessness, humble and ruin them. 

The journey from the Perso-Afghan frontier 
to Meshed was accomplished by MacGregor 
in a week, the route lying through Shuhr-Now, 
of which road we possessed scarcely any infer-' 
mation The whole of the distance from the 
Herat valley to Meshed the traveller saw 
evidences of the disastrous character of the Tur- 
coman forays. Between Herat and Meshed, 
a distance of 220 miles, there were only 1,000 
Persian sowars, or armed horsemen, to protect 
the country. Through the thin and scattered 
line they formed, it was the easiest thing in 
the world for the Turcomans to pass in bands 
of from ten to 1,000 strong, and hence the 
whole country was more or less in a ravaged 
and ruined condition, “ There was not a man,” 
MacGregor says of one distnet, “ who had not 
suffered some loss, and very few of the elder 
ones who had not been prisoners One man 
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sur[)iisLd when most of the men were out, 
.ind h.id e.irried off e\er) soul — about a 
hundred — out of it This inform. ition w^as 
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Otherwise. Whether that letter was due to the 
sole unaided intellect of him from whom the 
order emanated, or whether I owed it to the 
promptings of any one seized by the curse 
of jealousy or the more withering canker of 
overzeal, it proved the extreme to which 
‘ masterly inactivity’ could go. Hitherto there 
had been some charm in the trip The un- 
known m geography has always to me the same 
witchery that the candle has to the moth, or the 
flash of a woman’s eye has to the hardest man 
But this was all at an end, and it was with a 
sickening feeling that I remembered I was hun- 
dreds of miles away from civilization, separated 
from It by miles of dreary wastes and melaii- 
•choly burnt-up hills , that I had marched all these 
miles, endured all these hardships, risked my 
health and my life, and spent my hardly won 
com, for nothing. It never occurred to me to 
disobey the order, and I trust no soldier will 
think it ought to have occurred to me 
It was so curtly distinct that it could admit 
of but one interpretation It was perfectly clear 
that my further journey must cease unless I 
chose to resign my commission. 

“ ‘ Please, sir, breckfuss ready,’ was my 
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inromj) irabl( ])o\\ pmciical .iLlcinpt lo break 

till* i<‘\crie iiufi which I w.is iiliingccl. silting 

half ''lunmcl b\ iln: b.ul news winch ilie courier 

Inwl brouglu me Some lelimg off steam was 

al'»'>ohilt,K necessary, so I cl — cl m) boy, much 

to his a‘-tonishment, cursed Persia and the 

Per‘'ians m which he hearlil) concurred, and — 

for one must keep within bounds in recording 

one’*' thoughts of suj^enor officers — washed 

those who h.id ordered me were at the bottom 

of the sea, w’lth the millstone ‘ masterly 

macii\it\ ’ round their necks” 

* 

Judging from the file of MacGregor and other 
English mihiart explorers, no English officer 
desirous of taking in hand a survey ought to 
inform the Government beforehand of his 
intentions, otherwase he is sure to have them 
frustrated As for any hopes of Government 
support, he may make up his mind at the outset 
that he wall receive a chilling refusal, accom- 
panied by the inevitable order forbidding him 
to carr)’’ out the most cherished part of his 
scheme The happiest course for a would-be 
mihtar)^ explorer to pursue is, to hold his 
tongue until he has accomplished his self- 
imposed mission, and then to inform the 
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Will ultimately force his way to the highest 
military position in the East 

It IS a satisfaction to know that, however much 
English statesmen may blunder, we have got in 
India men like General Sir Charles MacGregor 
to resist any eruption from the North that may 
some day take place, under the auspices of the 
Tchernayeffs and the Kaufmanns of Russia If 
It be true that such men are the real supporters 
of our power in India, then the nation cannot 
be too proud of them 



CHAPTER VII 

CAPTAIN Burnaby’s ride to khiva 

Russian operations in Turkestan from the time of MacGahan’s 
return to Burnaby’s departure from London — The aim of 
the English officer — His ad\ antages over other explorers 
— The railway to Orenburg — Burnaby’s journey to the 
Sea of Aral — The nde thence to Khiva — The exploit not 
so difficult as commonly imagined — The dangers at 
Khi\ a overstated — The Khan of Khiva of Vimb6ry’s time, 
of iMacGahan’s time, and of Burnaby’s time — The interview 
betw een the Khan and General Kaufmann — tiger with 
pared claws — Burnaby unjust to the Russians — His in- 
temew with the Khan of Khiva — The Khan at the Tsar’s 
coronation — Burnaby stops too long at Khiva, and is 
arrested by the Russians — His expenences at Fort 
Petro-Ale\andro\ sk — His journey home — Re\iew of his 
“ Ride to Khiva” — -Value of his exploit— England and 
her Bumabys 


‘‘ Next the more temperate Turkmans of the South, 

The Tekkes and lances of Salore, 

And those from Atrek and Caspian sands. 

Light men, and on light steeds, who only dnnk 
The acnd mdk of camels, and their wells ’ 

jSLa.tthe'U'’ Arrold 

Colonel C ]\I MacGregor, foiled by his 
own Government in penetrating to Merv, 
arrived home from his eight months’ ride on 


12 
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the 15th of November, 1875 Fifteen days 
later another pioneer set out for the same 
strategical point, hoping to reach it, not from 
the southern side of Central Asia, as MacGregor 
had striven to do, but from the northern, or 
Russian side This was no other than Captain 
Fred Burnaby, of the Horse Guards Blue, who, 
thanks to the enterprise of his publishers and 
the advertising skill of the proprietors of a 
certain pill, has acquired a wider renown as a 
dashing explorer than any other traveller of 
modern times 

The previous pioneer in the direction 
traversed by Burnaby had been MacGahan, 
who returned home from Khiva in the autumn 
of 1873 The close of that year and the greater 
part of 1874 passed over without any stnking 
events in Turkestan The Russians, having 
been almost incessantly engaged fighting since 
i860, needed a little breathing time to consoli- 
date their conquests, and for eighteen months 
after the fall of Khiva did little beyond improve 
communications, organize garnsons, fix the 
relations between themselves and the natives, 
and prepare for further movements m the 
direction of India 
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On two sides of Turkestan — east and west — 
the Russian Government souorht to extend 

o 

Its dominions on the east against Kashgar, 
vhere Yakoob Beg had carved an independent 
Mussulman state out of China and had entered 
into close relations with India, and on the west 
against the Turcomans dwelling within the 
triangle formed by Krasnovodsk, Khiva, and 
Men^ In 1873, 1S74. and 1875 Colonel Ivanoff, 
MacCahan’s good friend, led successive ravaging 
parties against the Turcomans of the oasis of 
Khiva, while Lomakin conducted expeditions 
up the Atrek and across the left flank of the 
oasis of Akhal to the sandy wastes of the Ust 
Kum A notion prevailed m those days that 
it would be an easy matter to divert the Oxus 
into the Caspian, and thus open up a grand 
waterv^ay from the Baltic and Volga to the 
riverine towns of Afghanistan and Bokhara. 
Hence these expeditions had for their object the 
subjugation of all the nomads of the countr}’’ 
lying between the lower Oxus and the Caspian, 
so as to facilitate the accomplishment of this 
undertaking 

But while Russia was crushing the Turcomans 
on the west of Central Asia, and making pre- 
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had ridden from Herat to Merv and Khiva 
during the winter of 1839, to say nothing of 
his own personal acquaintance with winter 
life in Russia If the snow and the frost were 
trying, they were hardly more so than the 
blazing heat of summer, which MacGahan 
experienced ; and the snow at any rate, secured 
him against the possibility of death from thirst 
His route from Kazala to Khiva lay through 
Kirghiz camps, and from Khiva to Merv 
through Turcoman ones , but MacGahan had 
shown that he had nothing to fear from the 
former, while our relations with the Men' 
Tekkes were so friendly that, barring the 
possibility of an armed rencontre without a 
preliminary parley to explain matters, he had 
little to fear from the latter Besides, he 
had Mr MacGahan himself, who had been 
over the whole ground subsequently traversed, 
to coach him for the ride , he had Mr 
Schuyler again to assist him when he gni 
to St Petersburg , and finally, on his .irriv.ii 
at Khiva, he could count on a Russian garrison 
being within hail in the event of the Khan 
attempting to ill-treat him Add to these 
ad\antages a knowledge of Russ and Arabm 
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a ni.igiiificcni jjh) sique transcending tliat of 
most men and plenty of money to secure 
himself as much as possible against the dis- 
comforts of the journey, and it will be seen 
that Piurnab) was \er)' much less handicapped 
than many of his predecessors We are not 
sa) mg this in a carping or disparaging spirit, 
but It IS hardl) possible to treat of the exploits 
of a number of men in one and the same arena 
without instituting comparisons between them 
Burnaby, in setting out for Khi\a in 1S75, did 
not have before him that black prospect of 
danger and death which MacGahan had had in 
starting on his thirty days’ ride from Perovsky 
in 1S73, or Vamber}', m trudging from Teheran 
in raq;s to the torture dens of Central Asia ten 
years earlier 

Captain Burnaby set out from Charing Cross 
the last day of No\ ember, 1S75, wath eighty-five 
pounds of luggage Thejourney toSt Petersburg 
and thence to Orenburg was accomplished with- 
out any difficulty, and the delays that occurred 
at the latter place w'-ere nothing more than most 
travellers experience in a strange land in equip- 
ping themselves for a distant expedition In 
1875, the railway from the Volga to Orenburg 
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was not yet finished, and thus from Samara to 
that point Burnaby had to travel by the post 
road."* Since then the locomotive has pene- 
trated to the Ural border of Russia, and one 
can travel from London to Orenburg under 
circumstances of greater comfort and ease, so 
far as the Russian and German sections are 
concerned, than one can from London to New- 
castle. But the moment Orenburg is reached, 
all comfort is at an end. Beyond, to the eastern 
limits of Turkestan, extend the undulating 
plains, known as steppes, more or less grassy, 
in the direction of Siberia, but assuming a 
desert character in the neighbourhood of the 
Aral Sea, the Syr Dana and Oxus rivers, and 
west of them to the Caspian. The winter 
season being at its height, these steppes were 
covered with snow, and were far better adapted 
for travelling than in summer time, when the 
creaking and jolting of the kibitka or taranias 
make one sigh for the smooth gliding of the 
sledge. There was no regular road The post 


‘ The A\nter may mention that he spent the autumn of 
187“^ at Orenburg and in the Ural region abutting upon the 
Kirghiz steppes, returning to England short!) before Bumab) & 
departure 
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stations were little better than cowsheds, and, 
barring the halt at Orsk, the journey from 
Orenburg to Kazala, 664 miles, was but little 
more than a twelve days’ continuous race across 
the snow, broken by breakdowns, snowstorms, 
quarrels with the post-masters, and other similar 
accompaniments of travel in Asiatic Russia 
— hardships and inconveniences that thousands 
of Russians, officers and officials, their wives 
and their families, recruits and time-expired 
soldiers, have experienced year after year since 
Yermak first conquered Siberia three centuries 
ago, and which these mute inglorious Burnabys 
will have to undergo without recognition or 
reward for a generation or so to come, until the 
iron horse replaces the steppe galloway, the 
metal road the camel track, and the inhabitants 
of far-distant towms of Siberia and Central 
Asia participate in the blessings of railway- 
travelling 

“You wall get on verj^ well as far as Kazala,” 
had said MacGahan to Burnaby, “and then 
you wall have to puli yourself together and 
make your rush , it is to be done, although the 
odds are rather against you ” But, on reaching 
Kazala, Burnaby was ver}'- civilly treated, the 
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“ A man about thirty, with ,a not unpleasant 
expression of countenance, when not clouded 
by fear, as at present ; large fine eyes, slightly 
oblique, aquiline nose, a very thin black beard 
and moustache, and a heavy sensual mouth. 
Physically, he is decidedly powerful, fully six 
feet three high, broad-shouldered in proportion, 
and weighs, I should say, between two hundred 
and fifty and three hundred pounds He was 
dressed in a long khalat, or tunic, of bright blue 
silk, and the tall sheepskin cap of the Khivans 
Humbly he sat before Kaufmann, scarcely 
daring to look him m the face Finding him- 
self at last at the feet of the Governor of 
Turkestan — the famous Yarim Padishah (Half- 
King) — his feelings must not have been of the 
most reassuring character. The two men 
formed a curious contrast Kaufmann was not 
more than half as large as the Khan, and a 
smile, in which there was apparent a great deal 
of satisfaction, played over his features as he 
beheld Russia’s historic enemy at his feet I 
thought there never was a more striking 
example of the superiority of mind over brute 
force, of modern over ancient modes of warfare, 
than was presented m the two men In the 
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dajs of chivalry, this Khan, with his grand 
form and stalwart arms, might have been 
almost a demi-god , he could have put to flight 
a regiment single-handed, he would probably 
have been a very Coeur de Lion, and now, the 
meanest soldier m Kaufmann's army was more 
than a match for him 

“ ‘ Well, Khan,’ said Kaufmann, smilingly, 

‘ you see I have come to see you at last, as I 
wrote you I a\ ould, three years ago ’ 

Kiivn “ ‘ Yes , Allah has willed it ’ 

Kaufmann “ ‘ No, Khan, there you are 
mistaken Allah had very little to do with it 
You have brought it upon yourself If you 
had listened to my counsel three years ago, and 
acceded to my just demands, you would never 
have seen me here In other words, if you 
had done as I advised you, Allah would not 
have willed it ’ 

Khan “ ‘ The pleasure of seeing the Yarim 
Padishah is so great, that I could wish nothing 
changed ’ 

Kaufmann (with a laugh) “ ‘ The pleasure, 

I assure you, Khan, is mutual , but now let us 
proceed to business YTat are you going to 
do ^ what do you wish to do ^ ’ 


13 
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Khan. “ ‘ That I leave to you to decide in 
your great wisdom. If I could wish for any- 
thing, It would be to become a subject of the 
Great White Tsar.’ 

Kaufmann “ ‘ Very well, you shall not be his 
subject, but his friend, if you will It only 
depends upon yourself The Great White 
Tsar does not wish to deprive you of your 
throne. He only wishes to prove to you that 
he IS too great a Tsar to be trifled with, which 
I hope he has shown to your satisfaction. 
The Great White Tsar is too great a Tsar to 
take revenge Having shown you his might, 
he IS ready to forgive you, and let you retain 
your throne under conditions which you and I, 
Khan, will discuss another day ’ * 

Khan “ ‘ I know' I have done very wrong in 
not granting the just demands of the Russians, 
but I was Ignorant and ill-advised. I will 
know better in the future. I thank the Great 
White Tsar and the illustrious Yarim Padi- 
shah for their great kindness and forbearance 
to me, and will always be their fnend.’ 

* This magnanimous tone did not altogether coincide with 
the onerous conditions of peace afterwards imposed on ^ 
Khan 
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K vui'M VNN “ ' You may return now, Khan, 
to your capital Re-establish your government, 
administer justice, and preserve order Tell 
your people to resume their occupations and 
their work, and they will not be molested. 
Tell them that the Russians are neither 
brigands nor robbers, but honest men , that 
they have not come to carry off their wealth, 
nor violate their women ’ 

“After mutual questions about each other’s 
health, and wishes for each other’s prosperity, 
expressed in the most flattering language, the 
Khan retired, and returning to the city resumed 
his ordinary occupations The first visit was 
followed by several others, at one of which 
the Khan assisted at the review of the Russian 
troops It was amusing and interesting to 
watch the curious and astonished expression 
vith which he looked at the filing past of the 
Russian troops Their solid, regular tra—p, 
and the short, queer shout wfiich t’-'e;/ ette’-ryj 
without turning their heads, when fy 

Kaufmann, gave them to his e'/er. a 
very mysterious and diabohcah .-:e v.v'rA'A 
me of a half-frightened, half-e a, a' y,; v/'-. 

ing some strange thrilling aa- 
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These, then, he must have thought, are the 
men who are conquering Central Asia ; before 
a handful of whom, whole Mussulman hosts 
went down at Samarcand like grass before 
the scythe ; these the devils, twelve hundred 
of whom took Tashkent, a town of a hundred 
thousand Inhabitants, by storm, with a loss of 
half their number , before whose unholy breath 
the religion of Islam is disappearing from the 
earth ” 

After the Khan’s claws had been pared by 
the Russians, he was no longer the terrible 
sovereign he had been m Vdmbdry’s time 
There was as much difference in the Said 
Mahommed of the two epochs as existed 
between^ Cetewayo in the height of his 
despotic power and the respectable portly old 
gentleman who subsequently visited England 
to ask to be restored to his country. There 
was a certain amount of risk incurred by 
Europeans in visiting Cetewayo when he 
was engaged m hostilities with England , but 
there was absolutely none after he became a 
humbled vassal, conscious of his inability to 
withstand our arms. Still more so was this the 
case with the Khan of Khiva, for the Russians 
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had not only deprived him of his army, but 
had posted in the Khanate a force capable of 
occupying his city with the greatest ease forty- 
eight hours after the perpetration of any out- 
rage Anybody who knows intimately Russian 
officers m general, and the commandant of 
Fort Petro-Alexandrovsk in particular, will 
agree wnth us that Ivanoff would have hurried 
to rescue Burnaby with as much speed and 
eagerness as if he had been a fellow country- 
man m distress 

But there was absolutely no fear of the 
Khan misbehaving himself, and if Burnaby 
gained at the time extra dclat by setting forth 
in vivid colours a danger which never existed, 
there is no reason why he should not be de- 
prived of It in measuring his achievements 
with those of other men He had with him 
MacGahan’s book, and m ‘‘ Campaigning on 
the Oxus” the Khan was shown to have de- 
veloped excfellent traits of character after his 
conquest by the Russians He had further 
talked before starting with MacGahan and 
Schuyler — the latter well posted up m the 
latest events at Khiva — and they could hardly 
have failed to tell him that there existed no 
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longer in Khiva any fanatic spirit against 
Europeans, and that the reports in t e ussi 
newspapers represented the Khan as ruling 
the Khanate in an exemplary manner and 
treating all visitors with consideratio 

“t" Hence there could he no possih.W 

of a repetition of the cat-and-mouse s« 
immortalized by VimbdiJ , an , to 
Burnaby's entry into Khiva was of dself^not 
a whit more remarkable than the v 
English tourist to the capital o any 

feudatory prince . Up ran m 

While magnifying the dange 

penetrating to V.'aivz, before ■’^aohmgt 
the traveller subsequently ascri 

lessness of his fears to the calumn ms 

the cruelties stated to have d 

the present Khan previous to the P 

7 7hri M-vt imaginatio", 

rf::stgertohndan.cu.,.t^- 

appropriation of a neig our^^^^ can judge for 

refoS to Vdmbdry's account of 
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the gouging out of the eyes of the Tchaudor 
Turcomans, which Vambdry, the Russian-hater, 
as he has been called, himself saw perpetrated 
No Russian account of the Khan’s administra- 
tion was worse than that depicted by Vambdry, 
and hence Burnaby must be adjudged to have 
calumniated the Russians when he imputed to 
them the dissemination of wilful mis-statements 
of the Khan’s mode of rule 

On nearing Khiva Burnaby despatched a 
note to the Khan announcing his approach, and 
the morning after his arrival an escort of 
honour was sent to the house he had put up at 
to conduct him to Said Mahommed’s presence 
The Khan was m a kibttka, m the courtyard, 
reclining against some pillows and seated on 
a handsome Persian rug, warming his feet by 
a circular hearth filled with burnino- charcoal 

O 

He raised his hand to his forehead as the 
traveller stood before him, a salute which the 
latter returned by touching his cap He then 
made a sign for Burnaby to sit down by his 
side 

Burnaby describes the Khan as " taller than 
the average of his subjects, being quite fi\e feet 
ten in height, and strongly built ” He thus 
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the gouging out of the eyes of the Tchaudor 
Turcomans, which Vdmbery, the Russian-hater, 
as he has been called, himself saw perpetrated 
No Russian account of the Khan’s administra- 
tion was worse than that depicted by Vamb6ry, 
and hence Burnaby must be adjudged to have 
calumniated the Russians when he imputed to 
them the dissemination of wilful mis-statements 
of the Khan’s mode of rule 

On nearing Khiva Burnaby despatched a 
note to the Khan announcing his approach, and 
the morning after his arrival an escort of 
honour was sent to the house he had put up at 
to conduct him to Said Mahommed’s presence 
The Khan was in a kibitka, m the courtyard, 
reclining against some pillows and seated on 
a handsome Persian rug, warming his feet by 
a circular hearth filled with burning charcoal 
He raised his hand to his forehead as the 
traveller stood before him, a salute which the 
latter returned by touching his cap He then 
made a sign for Burnaby to sit down by his 
side 

Burnaby describes the Khan as “ taller than 
the average of his subjects, being quite five feet 
ten in height, and strongly built ” He thus 
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makes him five inches shorter than MacGahan 
calculated him The writer saw the Khan m 
1883 at the Tsar’s coronation, and he was 
certainly over six feet high, towering above 
most of the Russians at the balls and cere- 
monies,* although there were splendid speci- 
mens of the latter gathered at the imperial 
festivities. “ His face,” says Burnaby, “ is of 
a broad massive type , he has a low square 


* The Khan, with the other representatives of Asia, lodged 
m an hotel almost opposite the one at which I put up at 
Moscow I was continually seeing him, although I had no 
opportunity of speaking to him, and so far as I could ascertain, 
he had nothing to complain of respecting his treatment The 
only occasion that he seemed to me to have his vassal condi- 
tion made manifest, was on the day of the Tsar’s entry into 
Moscow He then rode mth the Asiatic deputation in front 
of the procession, mingled with 140 other Asiatic subjects of 
the Emperor His size and weight were unpleasantly brought 
home to me one night at the conclusion of a court ball The 
grand staircase of the Kremlin Palace was crowded with depart- 
ing guests, when Said Mahommed appeared at the top with 
the Bokhanot pnnce and his suite Waiting in vain a few 
minutes for a passage to be cleared for him, he decided to carve 
one for himself, and plunged down the staircase, like a burly 
Yorkshireman from the gallery of a London theatre It is 
needless to say that the ladies and their cavaliers discreetly 
avoided arresting his course as far as they could help, but 
here and there pressure compelled them to bar his advance, 
and It was in executing a flank movement round one of these 
obstructions that he came m contact with my person, and left 
painful impressions of his weight 
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forciicacl, large dark c)os, a short, straight 
nose” (or rather an .aquiline), “with a coal- 
black beard and moustache. An enormous 
mouth, with irregular but white teeth, and a chin 
somewhat concealed by his beard, and not at 
all m character with the otherwase determined 
character of his face, must complete the picture 
He did not look more than eight-and-twenty ” 
(his real age was thirty-five), “ and had a plea- 
sant genial smile, and a merrj^ twinkle m his 
e) e, ver)’’ unusual amongst Orientals , in fact, a 
Spanish expression would describe him better 
than any English one I can think of He is 
Diuy scupatico I must say that I was greatly 
surprised, after all that has been wTitten in 
Russian new'spapers about the cruelties and other 
iniquities perpetrated by this Khivan potentate, 
to find the original such a cheery sort of 
fellow^ ” This w'jis very bad of the Russian 
newspapers, but it should not be forgotten that 
when we English caught Cetewayo and tamed 
him, we discovered that, after all, he was not 
such a bad fellow as he had been previously 
painted by the English press, omitting to re- 
member, as Burnaby did Avith Said Mahommed, 
that there was all the difference m the world 
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of being the first European to penetrate to the 
“ Queen of the World ” in modern times But 
instead of going ahead he decided to turn off 
towards Bokhara, Avhere there was comparatively 
little fresh to be seen, and infinitely greater 
chances of beinsf interfered vith and turned 
back by the Russians This resolve sealed the 
fate of his enterprise While he was preparing 
to go to Bokhara, two Russians appeared at 
Khiva with a summons to repair to Fort Petro- 
Alexandrovsk, and the will of the commandant 
being law in Khiva, Burnaby had no other 
alternative but to obey it 

Six hours’ ride the next morning brought him 
to Anca, a market town forty miles from Khiva, 
and a short journey the following day to the 
Russian fort There Burnaby found that a 
telegram had arrived for him from the Duke of 
Cambndge, ordering his immediate return home 
The document had been waiting for him several 
days at the fort, and in the event of his having 
gone first to Petro-Alexandrovsk he would 
have never seen Khiva 

“ A little later, an officer brought a message 
from Colonel I vanoff, to say that he had returned 
from shooting and was waiting to see me. 
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He is a tall man, considerably over six feet in 
height, but very thin, and of a German type, 
his whiskers having a decided Teutonic appear- 
ance. I was received by him at first a little 
stiffly, but his demeanour soon changed, and 
he began to laugh about my journey. 

“ ‘Too bad,’ he said, ‘ letting you get so far, 
and not allowing you to carry on your under- 
taking.’ 

“ ‘ It was lucky,’ I remarked, ‘that I did not 
come here first.’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ said Ivanoff; ‘when I received the 
despatch, and found that you did not arrive, I 
sent back a special Tartar courier to Kazala, to 
say that you had probably gone on to Bokhara, 
and had thus given us the slip , but we should 
have caught you there,’ he continued. 

“ ‘ It is the fortune of war,’ I said. ‘Anyhow, 
I have seen Khiva 

Burnaby says Ivanoff here winced a little, 
but within the wince there may have lurked 
a facial shrug of satisfaction. Burnaby had 
set out to visit Merv, and Ivanoff had caught 
him before he got there As for Khiva, it 
had been for some time out of the running, 
and a survey of it was only of limited value 
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\\ h( ih( r Uu*'' i.i w.i'. juMihi <1 m jJicMmini; 
I'^inniln i(.i(hin'_: Mm\. ami wlimlim ihc 
I'll udii'-luKl (»()\(inm<iu v, (n. ii'^Iu in ) icki- 
inu lh< (lijildinatir jiu^snu i xcn islcI In 
l\\m' 1 1 to In iin^ ahom hi>, r* call, an- points o\ cr 
whuh mnc h ai^inmnt iniL^hi lx ( \j)Lmlccl 
(^m f< ittiK of tin affaii, liov. (\(a, stands 
out il( ir. X'uim rolls Kmsi.in pioneers were 
o\eriunnin” Ct ntral A'-ia at tin tune, and the 
I'n'^lisli (jo\ (. I nim ni sum ii^ lia\e .it once 
n.^'jtonded to the Russi.m dt mand, without 
emUa\ourin'( to obtain i< ei]>rocal ticatment at 
the hands of tin ir n\ al 

Hound to ol)e\ the command of the Duke of 
Cambridge, Hurnaln h.id to prepare al once to 
return honu, .md that, .iceordmg to Colonel 
Iv.moffs decision, b\ the shortest w.iy, which 
was .ilinosi ideniic.il with the route lie had 
previousl) ir.u ersed Escorted by Cossacks, 
he safely accomplished the desert journey, three 
hundred .md seventy-one miles, in a little over 
nine d.iys, and wnlli his ainv.il at the postal 
track at Iv.i/.ila, his .id\entures, properly 
spe. iking, came to an end 

From one point of view' his recall was advan- 
tageous He reached liome in the very nick 
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be a difficult matter to find plenty of instances 
surpassing it To go no further than the limited 
arena selected for this book, his seven hundred 
miles’ level ride through hospitable camps of 
tamed Kirghiz will not bear comparison with 
Marsh’s 1,400 miles’ ride through Persia and 
Afghanistan to India, flanked by Turcoman 
robbers and wild tribes most of the way, and 
attended at inten^als with rough mountain 
travelling Nor can it be placed alongside 
hlacGregor’s 3,000 miles’ nde through the most 
unsettled parts of the Perso-Afghan region 
Yet such is the capriciousness of fame, that 
while ever}’- schoolbo}* knows Burnaby by his 
ride to Khiva, not one Englishman in a 
hundred thousand is aware of Marsh and 
MacGregor’s exploits 

In our opinion, the true merit of Burnaby s 
achievement consists in this — that an officer of 
wealth and rank could be found to leav’e his home 
at the gayest season of the year, and spend his 
holidays in performing a distant and arduous 
journey, amidst the severest climatic conditions, 
to reconnoitre the militar}* position of a rival 
countr}', at his own cost and risk, for the sake 
of a State -u'hich, judging by its treatment of 
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previous explorers, would accord him no reward 
or thanks for his trouble It is this self- 
sacrifice, enterprise, courage, and patriotism 
which has given the name of Burnaby a special 
and splendid significance in our language To 
the majority of Englishmen Burnaby’s name 
IS not so much associated with exploration of 
strange countries, as typical of a class of officer 
ready at a moment’s notice to secretly ride off 
and reconnoitre the position of England’s 
enemy, no matter m what part of the world 
that enemy may be MacGregor and Marsh, 
Baker and Stewart, were all of them Burnabys, 
and if any one has been transcended by the 
others in his exploits, the fact will be seen on 
examination to be largely due to circumstances 
over which the pioneer himself had no control 
When MacGregor returned from Herat in 
1875, we knew all we wanted to know for the 
moment about the southern side of Central 
Asia, and Burnaby would have wasted his 
energies in proceeding thither on another 
3,000 miles’ ride But clouds had gathered 
over the northern side of the region Burnaby 
took It to be his mission to dispel these mists, 
and without hesitation set off straight for 

14 
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take upon herself the task of attempting to 
establish a waterway between the Oxus and 
the Caspian. But already the surveys of 
Petrusevitch and a number of less known ex- 
plorers and topographers, the levelling opera- 
tions of Glukhovsky, extending over a period 
of seven years, and the recent investigations 
by Lessar of the region between Sarakhs and 
Merv, and Merv and Khiva, haveshovn that 
a deal of the water of the Oxus that wastes 


Itself in the Aral can be diverted half way 
across the desert without spoiling Khiva, that 
probably a branch can be established across the 
desert higher up from Tchardjui towards Mcr\, 
that the surplus waters of the Murghab or iMcrv 
river can be twisted towards the Tejend, and 
those of the Tejend again towards Askabad , 
so that if a real navigable w^aterway cannot bu 
successfully established, the existing desert 
between the Oxus and the Caspian can be 
irrigated into cultivation m such a manner, i u 
' a more or less cultivated expanse will some ( a> 
be formed between the Caspian and x 
and the Caspian and Oxus. rv. Men Ui- 

these improvements are cffecte , w nc , 

mo- to Lessar. can be done at a relauvel) 
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ouil.n , llu fire ofth.ii pari of Ccniral Asia will 
he ( nun 1\ (hanq:(.(l 'I'hf cla\c\ i^lams now 
inaiKtd "tUstris” will h( lurncd inio grass) 
su pp( s like those of Sonili Russia, and the 
h(ids of t.iulf and horses lhai arc now dis- 
ipjK irin^ finin .Sf)uth Russia, owing lo the 
( nriouhiiK ms of agriculture will apjicar again 
on tlu feiiiliscd pl.iins of 'rurhinenia * 

R( trust \ Itch’s ( \ploraiion of the Trans- 
cispi.in (U s( Its punohed a strong desire m his 
In ut to effect this transform. iiion, but there 
St eim d little hojie of it ever filling to his lot lo 
achit.\( It lie was but a mere geographer, 
.uul although the sur\c\ he conducted in 1876, 
and ai;.un in 1878, along the Perso-'I'iircoman 
lioniicr. in the footsteps of H.iker and Mac- 
Gicgor, .idded shghll) to his fame as an 
cNplorei, still It did not open out to him aii)’^ m- 
lluenti.il admmibirauve career For the sake of 
his lopogniphical knowledge he was retained at 
I'llhs as counsellor lo the Caucasian Govern- 
ment, and to a certain ckiss of mind this w’ould 

• All iinpomnt cfTt-ct is likolj to be c\ercised on tlic 
cliimte of Centnl Asm bj the u foresting;' of lurkest.'in, 
coniiiiLiuLtl under the .nuspices of Gcnenl Icheimjeff In 
the sprine' of 1883 upwards of 100,000 trees were planted in 
boulhcni J urkestan 
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tion from the coast, Lomakin, as the senior 
officer of the force, resumed control of the 
operations, and hurrying on to Dengeel Tepe, 
or Geok Tep6, was so shockingly thrashed by 
the Tekkds that the Government had no alter- 
native but to withdraw him completely from 
the Transcaspian region General Tergou- 
kasoff was thereupon sent to take over the 
command of the remnants of the Atrek army, 
until the Government had decided when and in 
what form to conduct another expedition, and 
Petrusevitch was ordered to Krasnovodsk to 
replace Lomakin in the civil administration of 
the country 

At Krasnovodsk, Petrusevitch earned golden 
opinions by his admirable conduct A He had 
none of the usual characteristics of the Russian 
frontier official — he did not dtink, or smoke, or 
play cards, or intrigue with women , his honesty 
was beyond question, and the natives found in 

Petrusevitch, beginning to read from it in Russ a senes of argu- 
ments why it would be better for them to surrender “ Stop ' ” 
exclaimed Lazareff “I don’t want to send them a book 
Put that in the archives, and just wnte half-a-dozen lines, 
telling them that we mean to have their country, and that if 
they don’t submit at once we’ll smash ’em ” ' 

* Dunng my recent journey to the Caucasus I heard 
nothing but good of Petrusevitch 
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linn .1 w.nm .nul /(..iloiis protector A Russian 
'M mil man. w Iio \ isitcci him at the grc.it stone 
iKni^'i l.om.ikin h.ul com^tructed as the official 
resuli net' .u Krasno\ odsk, thus describes what 
hr iw tin re — 

" C')!! re.ichmcr the Go\ernor’s house, the 
inderl) told us to jiass through the drawing- 
room to the c.ihinei hcNond Before we had 
even re. idled the half-opened door of this a 
jileneant voice called out to us to enter As 
we did *-0 an officer in green uniform rose from 
a t.ible loaded with books and jiapers, and 
adv.inced to meet us It vv.is General Petruse- 
V Itch — a man a little above the medium height, 
with a rosy face, a long, light-coloured beard, 
a broad, h.indsomc forehe.id, and a pair of 
bright intelligent grev eves From the two 
book-cases, crammed with books, and the piles 
of books scattered about everywhere, it was 
e.is) to see that the General was a person of 
literary tastes 

“After transacting business, we had a talk, 
and I willingly accepted Petrusevntch’s invita- 
tion to dine with him The company consisted 
chiefi) of military men General attention vv^as 
excited during the dinner by the remarks of an 

15 
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engineer, who had just returned from surveying 
the course of the projected railway across the 
steppe to Kizil Arvat He laid great stress on 
the fact that, although this was the first time he 
had ever undertaken long marches in a water- 
less country, he had nevertheless always been 
able to keep four or five miles ahead of his 
escort without feeling any inconvenience from 
It, and hence considered that most of the talk 
he had previously heard of the difficulties of 
desert marching was pure moonshine Petruse- 
vitch, who was listening attentively with bended 
head, here suddenly interrupted the boaster 
with the inquiry • — 

“‘And what, my dear sir, let me ask, did 
you carry on the road 

“ ‘ Carry ^ Nothing,’ replied the engineer 

“ ‘ Nothing ' And a soldier, you know, has 
to carry a rifle, cartridges, water, provisions 
for several days, his great coat, etc You are 
now returning to St. Petersburg May I beg 
of you to eliminate from your conversation all 
such boasting as this, since there are quite 
enough persons there already who consider 
the precautions superfluous we are taking 
to secure the comfort of the troops during 
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their impending march under a burning 
sun ? ’ 

“ Receiving intelligence that a large distilling 
apparatus, established by the Caucasus and 
Mercury Company to supply Krasnovodsk 
with water, had become, after a stoppage of 
two months, a complete failure, in consequence 
of which the railway works had had to be 
suspended, Petrusevitch put his hand to his 
head and exclaimed ‘ The devil only knows 
what’s to be done It is only the press that 
could help us in this — the newspapers would at 
least serve to expose the culprits ’ At this 
moment the Policemaster of Krasnovodsk 
entered, and announced that the man who had 
stolen the five-rouble note (loj') had been 
caught ‘ There you are,’ exclaimed Petruse- 
vitch ironically, ‘ we can always catch a man 
who steals a five-rouble note , but only let us 
try and find out who is to blame for erecting 
worthless boilers to the distilling apparatus, 
and we are sure to fail Everybody has an 
excuse for himself, and does not hesitate to lay 
the blame upon the Almighty ’ ” 

Three months after this Skobeleff arrived at 
Krasnovodsk, and preparations were at once 
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made for the campaign Petrusevitch took a 
prominent part m the task of organizing the 
expedition, and when the final advance took 
place he proceeded to the front as one of 
Skobeleffs immediate assistants His aid was 
invaluable m the reconnaisances that preceded 
the investment of Geok Tepd, and he greatly 
distinguished himself at the capture of the out- 
lying fort of Yangi Kala Two days after the 
occupation of this point, Skobeleff decided he 
would not make a direct attack on the fortress, 
but approach the walls by a regular siege. 
To divert the attention of the Tekkes from the 
laying of the first parallel on the night of the 
3rd of January, Petrusevitch was ordered to 
attack with a force an outlying position some 
distance to the right of the Russian camp 
This was tenaciously held by the Tekkds, and 
the general, in riding into an enclosure to 
animate the Cossacks, was struck by a bullet 
and fell dead from his horse. 

The death of the explorer was all the more 
untimely and melancholy from the circumstance 
that only a few days previous he had had the 
happiness of finding that he had secured the 
affections of an amiable lady, who had joined 
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lilt forct* .IS ,i hnspu.i] nurse wiUi a number of 
fnlu rs. he.icled In ihe Countess Miliutin, the 
(i.iu'^hier of the Munster of W.ar Skobeleff 
n.is bitterl) \e\ecl when he lie.ard of Ins death 
lie h.ul such a warm regard for Petrusevitch 
th.it ho could not control his emotion before 
the troops 15 \ his orders, all the officers and 
men who h.ul fallen in the ficfht were carried 
to ,1 point outside the camp to be buried, and 
after a funeral ser\ ice h.ul been performed over 
them, the whole of the cannon belonging to 
the army fired a simultaneous voile) into the 
fortress, whence. sa\s a Russian writer, "cries 
and groans direct!) afterwards issued, showing 
that our iron tears had not been shed in vain ” 
At the close of the siege the body of the 
creneral w.as sent to the Caucasus, to be buried 
m a little \ill.age belonging to one of the hill- 
tribes in Daghestan he had ruled wnth such 
success m the earlier part of his career Kras- 
novodsk, from wduch he had meant to super- 
intend the works for irrigating and rendering 
fit for colonization the country lying between 
the Caspian and the Atrek, has been aban- 
doned by his successor The Governor of 
Transcaspia rules to-day at Askabad, 350 
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miles further east of Krasnovodsk, and 350 
miles nearer India. Nothing for the moment 
is being done to carr}' out Petrusevitch’s coloni- 
zation project in the country bet^veen the Cas- 
pian and Atrek, but the notion of twisting and 
diverting the rivers in the steppe to render 
them subservient to Russian interests has 
passed from Petrusevitch to General Komarolf, 
who is busy striving to shape the Tejend in 
such a manner as to create a waterway from 
Askabad to hlen’- on the one hand and to Herat 
on the other. 



CHAPTER IX 

( \1T\1N 5 1TL1R, Till. ‘-IXIiTT 1 NCLl'^lI AGENT 

The riimrl>ibk '•ii..,onf Gtnk Itj'L — ! \citcmcnt occaMoned 
iti Lnv^hnd md hj tin fn^htint;— Captain Butler 

ilainis that he fiirtifKd llu place — NL\Lr near it — The 
piihlu and e\plorirs — ButU r s joumej aloni^ the Per-^o- 
1 iiri. oinan border in I't^O bi nt ai^ain in 187 S to lead tlic 
liircomane a.^ain'-t the Ku'-'-ians — Butler a wrontj aj;ent 
for a missuin of tine ) md— O Donovan upon hie preten- 
Mone -b^olne of hie alle.t''-d adventures in Persia — The 
I'mtheh Giivemnient placed in an awkward position by 
his dietlosures cif hie miesion — 1 heir effect on the policy 
of Ruesn in the Akhal lekke re^on — The Government 
throw him over— I ate of Butler— \nother of 0 K ’s 
mieet-iteniente — kffeet of the Joume) s of Butler, Baker, 
Napier, and MacGret^oron the Turcomans of Akhal and 
Men — rile trouble the) caused Russia and the barner 
thev opposed to her operations — What English officers 
ma) do to strengthen and defend the Empire 


“ Before mine e)cs thou hast set, and in mine car 
Vented much polic), and projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles, and leagues ” 

jMiltox 


In the opening month of iSSi, a remarkable 
conflict took place on the confines of Trans- 
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Caspian Persia, which provoked considerable 
interest and sensation in Europe. A tribe, 
which all travellers had concurred in describing 
as unfit to fight behind walls, although excel- 
lent warriors on horseback, suddenly improvised 
a Plevna, and, notwithstanding that they had 
no artillery and only short-range muskets, while 
the enemy — commanded by Russia’s best 
general — possessed seventy cannon, and were 
armed with breechloaders, maintained for 
three weeks such a desperate defence, that for 
a time it seemed as though the invaders 
would at length be driven back, baffled and 
beaten, to the Caspian. During this exciting 
crisis, a letter appeared m the Globe news- 
paper, in which the writer affirmed that — “ In 
truth I can claim with pride that for two and 
a half years at least, by constructing the forti- 
fications of Geok Tep6, I have helped a brave 
and heroic people to retain their liberty , and 
my constant prayer is that my friends (the 
Turcomans) will act as heroically at the two 
spots further east I have chalked out for them 
as they are acting within the beleaguered 
earthwork of Geok Tep6 ” The writer of this 
letter was Captain Francis Butler , the place 
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he said he fortified he never cast eyes on or 
was near in his life , and the two points — 
as strongly fortified as Geok Tep6 — he said 
the Russians w'^ould find further east have 
never yet been found by their generals or 
explorers 

There are two tendencies in people with 
regard to their views of travel One is to 
exaggerate the dangers and difficulties of a 
journey in foreign parts , the other to speak 
disparagingly of the accuracy and achievements 
of explorers Thus, Burnaby’s ride to Khiva 
has often been spoken of as a unique achieve- 
ment, instead of regarding it as an exploit trans- 
cended by hundreds of others, and possessing 
m all Its essential features nothing out of the 
common of every-day travel m Asiatic Russia 
On the other hand, it has almost invariably 
been the fate of travellers who have penetrated 
to unknowm or little knowm places to have dis- 
credit cast upon their statements We laugh 
at the King of Siam who lost his patience 
when the European spoke, among other 
manmls, of rivers being frozen over m winter 
in the Far West, but the same spirit of in- 
credulity prevails m more enlightened commu- 
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With the Indian Government It had been 
intended by Lord Lytton that his mission should 
be a secret one, but the Russian Government 
got wind of it,* and made representations which 
caused our authorities to order Butler home 
On his arrival in India he made a claim for 
money in excess of the sum supplied him by 
Lord Lytton for the journey, which the Indian 
Government refused to allow him Consider- 


' Wnting to the Marquis of Salisbury, under date July 3rd, 
1 878, our Ambassador at St Petersburg, Lord Augustus Loftus, 
said — “ M de Giers, the head of the Russian Foreign OfBce, 
admitted that he had sent M Bakouline, the Russian Consul 
at Astrabad” (who had treated Colonel Baker so hospitably 
m 1873), “ to watch the movements of Captains Butler and 
Napier, who were reported to be inciting the Turcoman tnbes 
to hostihties against Russia I (Lord A Loftus) stated to 
M Giers that Captain Butler was a mere traveller on his owti 
account” (the Ambassador was apparently unaware Butler 
was the paid agent of the Viceroy , whether the home 
authonties were equally ignorant is doubtful), " and no agent 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and that urgent orders had 
been sent to him by the Commander-in-Chief in India to 
return to his military duties M de Giers, who appeared to 
be well informed both m regard to Captain Butler and 
Captam Napier, stated that he was aware that Butler had 
been recalled, but that, nevertheless, he had refused to obey 
the orders he had received” (which seems to have been 
correct), ” and w^as persisting in his intention to visit the Akhal 
tribes He referred even to the letters which Captain Butler 
had addressed to certain Turcoman chiefs, of vhich His 
Excellency had evidently received copies ’ ’ 
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ing ih.ii 13uiler, iii excess of failure, had furnished 
roporis on which no reliance could be placed, 
the decision has a certain amount of justification 
But Butler did not subscribe to this view^ , he 
allow^ed statements to go forth that he had been 
a secret emissary sent by Lytton to lead the 
Turcomans against Russia , that he had been 
thrown over because the Viceroy had not the 
moral courage to support him in the face of 
Russian remonstrances , and that the only 
reward he had received for his geographical 
discoveries, his hardships, and his narrow 
escapes from death, w'as that he had been sent 
back to his regiment m disgrace, with several 
hundred pounds of expenses disallow^ed him 
The press in England and India took the 
matter up, and unluckily the controversy started 
at a moment when the Liberals were doing 
their utmost to discredit the acts of the Beacons- 
field Government in India The case of 
Captain Butler thus served as an admirable 
weapon in the hands of those wTo vehemently 
oppose all action against Russia in Asia This 
did not tend to improve the feeling wTich had 
grown up between the Indian Government 
and Butler But the worst was to come, and 

16 
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ment of Geok Tep4 the Tekk^s believed 
officers would arrive from Candahar to lead 
them against the enemy , and when the strong- 
hold was captured, a splendid white charger, 
richly caparisoned, was found m a stable, which 
the defenders had kept all along for the ex- 
pected English commander.* 

Had Colonel Baker and his successors not 
visited the Persian border, the Turcomans, left 
to themselves to arrange matters with the 
Russians, would have no doubt submitted 
within a year or two of the fall of Khiva The 
opposition existing in England to their annex- 
ation, and the efforts of our legation at Teheran 
to protect them, would have been unknown to 
the Tekkds, and without this stimulus they 
must have been soon discouraged in their 
unequal struggle for independence But the 
incessant visits of warlike English officers 
altogether changed the condition of things 
They made no secret that both England and 
England’s legation at Teheran were striving to 
save them from the Russians Anybody who 

• Skobeleff gave this to the Emperor shortly before his 
death 
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lias read llic books of these pioneers, and knows 
an} thing personall}’’ of the writers, can easil}'’ 
imagine them saying, in their brave soldierly 
st}le — “Don’t you give in to the Russians 
England is doing all she can to pre^ent them 
taking \our country, and if you can only hold 
out long enough, there’s a chance that she’ll step 
in and help }ou lick them ” 

Such language as this, held out year after 
} car. could not but have the effect of buoying 
up the Turcomans, and causing them to fight 
vith greater vigour Putting ourselves in 
Russia’s place, it is easy to understand vhy she 
felt all along aggrieved at the presence of these 
officers on the Turcoman border, and vhy she 
vas alwa}’-s complaining of them It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the journeys of Baker, 
MacGregor, Napier, and Butler did more to 
arrest the Russian advance than all the solemn 
deliberations of successive English cabinets, 
the sackfuls of diplomatic correspondence, the 
miles of parliamentar)’’ speeches and questions, 
and the m}Tiads of newspaper articles published 
on the Central Asian Question between 1873 
and 1881 

Their efforts were in vain Abandoned by 
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son on a journey round the world, and engaged 
Pashino to accompany him ^ A third time, in 
the course of his travels, he paid a visit to 
India, and also made his way to the Burmese 
Court, where the King spoke in very con- 
temptuous terms of the English to the Russian 
visitors. When he returned home, the Turkish 
war was at its height, but he did not long 

* On the day of the Tsar’s coronation I was stopping’ for a 
while in one of the stands near the Uspenski Cathedral in order 
to watch the Emperor proceed thence to the palace, ^\hen a 
very shabby and dissipated young man made his way to the re 
served seats immediately behind me, close to where Mr. Gcorq’c 
Augustus Sala, in court costume (his cocked hat and dirk 
causing the spectators to take him for a Bntish admiral), was 
busy penning the wonderful account that ivas to appear the 
next morning in the Daily Telegraph "I cannot understand,’ 
observed the correspondent of another paper to me, "Imw, 
with all their precautions, the authonties should have allowed 
such a dissipated-looking person to come to this stand Ih 
looks just the very sort of man to make an attempt on tla 
Emperor's life ” I rejoined with some equally uncomplimen- 
tary remarks, shortly after which the person referred to pot 
up, and calmly obsened, in a casual sort of way, in hni,d^Ii. 

“ You’re making plenty of notes to-day ” It was not the tir>t 
time a similar con Irelcmps had occurred to me in Russia, awl 
therefore, without being abashed at his having understood otir 
conversation, I ignored what we had said and fell to inti rro- 
gating him It then came out that he vas a son of onr of th 
cotton-spinning Khludoffs— his father had four mdls— and 
was cousin to the >oung man who had been escort/ d round 
the world by Pashino The latter he I new well, and In I't-’ 
me some interesting particulars about him 
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remain maciivc At the instigation of Skobe- 
leff, his services were secured, and, with an 
audacity altogetlier Russian, he was instructed 
to proceed through India to the court of a 
prince, who was afterwards to be instigated by 
Stolictoff to make a descent upon the English 
dominions 

Luckily, we had at the time officials at 
Peshawur w'ho were not afraid to act upon 
their owm responsibility Pashino was stopped 
by these, and refused permission to proceed 
through the Khyber to Cabul In vain he 
made an outer)’' about stopping ‘‘ a private 
traveller," the Peshawmr authorities were in- 
flexible, and their action was upheld by the 
Government at Simla 

“ Look at Pashino," said a leading official of 
the Russian Foreign Office to me in 1882, on 
m)’’ expressing regret that the Russian Govern- 
ment w’ould not sanction my proceeding to 
Askabad “ Look how Pashino \vas treated 
Although a private traveller, engaged in scien- 
tific pursuits, he was stopped at the post of 
Peshaw’ur and refused permission to cross the 
border into Afghanistan. If your Government 
objects to private Russian travellers in India, 

17 




CHAPTER XI. 

GRODEKOFF’s ride to HERAT 

Grodekoff and the English fleet at Ismid — Central Asia the 
best place for setthng the Eastern Question — Russia’s 
plan for attacking us in India in 1878— Grodekoff and the 
expedition to Khiva — Narrowly escapes death by thirst— 
Grodekoff small in body but strong in spint — school 
chum of SkobelefiPs — Preparations at Tashkent for the 
march to India — Bumab3r’s nde and Grodekoff’s com- 
pared — Incapable of supporting a disguise — Ride from 
Samarcand to the Oxus — Quarrels with the Afghans— 
Brave demeanour of Grodekoff — His perilous position at 
Mazar-i-Shenf — ^The Afghan conquest of the Uzbeks— 
The Russian uniform at Cahul — Grodekoff’s nde to Herat 
— Reception there — Importance of his survey — His reuard 
— Shares mth Skobeleff the last Turcoman campaign— A 
visit to Grodekoff the morning after Skobeleff’s death 


“ Chiefs of the Uzbek race 
Waving their heron crests Viuth martial grace , 
Turcomans, countless as their flocks led forth 
From the aromatic pastures of the north , 

Wild wamors of the turquoise hills — and those 
^Vho dwell beyond the everlasting snows 
Of Hindoo Koosh in stormy freedom bred. 

Their fort the rock, their camp the torrent’s bed ” 

" Lalla Rookh ’’ 


Early m 1878 a slightly- built officer of quiet 
demeanour might have been seen one morning 
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quietly reconnoitring the English fleet at its 
anchorage at Ismid The Russians and the 
English at that time stood face to face before 
Constantinople — the one menacing it with their 
army and the other protecting it with their fleet 
The reconnoitrer was a pioneer of the army, 
and as he surveyed the iron-clads lying at 
anchor he probably thought then, as many had 
done before him, that since the army could not 
attack the fleet and the fleet could not assail 
the army, why not fight out the struggle for the 
master)’’ of rival interests on some ground 
accessible to both nations^ In other words, 
why not seek to settle the Eastern Question on 
the plains and hills intervening between Russia 
and India ^ 

If anyone had been desirous of demonstrat- 
ing how closely the destinies of Turkey and 
Central Asia are connected with each other, 
they could have scarcely chosen a better 
subject to hang their arguments upon than 
the gazer at the ironclads. The slightly-built 
officer of quiet demeanour had hastened fresh 
from the conquests of Central Asia to par- 
ticipate with his friend Skobeleff m the crusade 
against Constantinople, and the Turks now 
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the same, the Afghans are naturally so churlish 
and suspicious that they treated Grodekoff at 
times as a prisoner, and the well-known character 
for blood-thirsty fanaticism they acquired during 
the Afghan war displayed itself repeatedly in 
plots to murder him because he was an infidel. 
Owing to these circumstances, his ride was an 
exceptionally dangerous one — infinitely more 
dangerous than Burnaby’s ride to Khiva or 
Marsh’s ride through Herat to India, although 
less so than MacGahan’s chase of Kaufmann s 
army. Burnaby’s ride did not begin till he 
got to Kazala, on the Sea of Aral, and it was 
of only 370 miles’ distance through pacified 
and orderly country. On the other hand, 
Grodekoff s ride from Samarcand to Astrabad 
was over 1,200 miles long, of which 400 la} 
through a turbulent and little-known countr), 
ruled by the most fanatic of the Afghans, and 
raided upon by the Turcomans of the Mur- 
ghab and Merv, who,’ if they had caught the 
traveller, would have revenged upon him the 
harshness Kaufmann had displayed towards 
solitary marauders of their clans caught in the 
outskirts of Khiva. 

Colonel Grodekoff set out from Samarcand 
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The people of the country were Uzbegs, 
described by Vdmb^ry as the “best race in 
Central Asia ” When the cry was raised by 
the Liberals in 1879 that we were stealing 
away the independence of the Afghans, it was 
conveniently overlooked that a large portion 
of Afghanistan was made up of recently 
conquered states, whose inhabitants were 
bitterly opposed to their Cabul masters 
Vdmbdry found this feeling prevailing at Herat 
Grodekoff found it existing throughout the 
whole of Afghan Turkestan 

“ These people are crushed and degraded 
in every possible form by their conquerors,” he 
says “ The Afghans treat them as inferior 
beings It is quite a common thing for the 
Afghans to resort to their whips, or to the 
butt-end of their rifles, in their dealings with 
the subjugated people, I often saw Afghan 
soldiers, wandering without employment from 
village to village, fall upon the unfortunate 
defenceless Uzbegs, and without any obvious 
pretext whatever, thrash them most unmercifully. 
And how they used to bully them, when they 
made the inhabitants bring food and fodder for 
themselves and the escort ^ Having been m- 
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pressed b) the might of Russia in conquering 
Khi\a and I3okhara, the U/ibegs living on the 
left bank of the Oxus imagined that the 
ad\ ance of tlie Russians upon Samarcand would 
not terminate there , and to this day believe 
that sooner or later we shall cross the river 
and impose our administration upon Afghan 
Turkestan” If they did this, they would 
possess themselves of all the outposts of 
India north of the Hindoo Koosh “ Hearing 
from a thousand lips, from the Russian Mus- 
sulmans resorting to the shrine of Ah at 
Mazar-i-Sherif, of the blessings of Russian 
order and Russian right, and of our humane 
relations vith the conquered natives of Russian 
Turkestan, the Uzbegs do not manifest any 
fear to^\ards us, but desire our presence This 
I saw clearly enough in the warm reception 
accorded me by the Uzbegs wherever I went , 
not to speak of w'hat I heard from the lips 
of those who artfully managed to pass through 
the Afghan guard and approach my side Said 
they to me, ‘ Are the Russians coming soon ^ 
Would to God that the time could be hastened 
for our deliverance from these Afghans > Tell 
us — IS It not true that the Russians are coming 
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^\o^Id I think it was Volney who predicted that a brae 
Mould come when some traveller like himself would sit down 
on the banks of the Seme, the Thames, or the ZuyderZee, 
amid silent rums, and weep for a people mumed, whose 
greatness had been changed into an emp^ name Macaulay, 
Shelley, Keats, Horace Walpole, and others rendered a 
similar idea m much the same language Mr O’Donovan, 
m his wild and venturesome nde through the weird deserts of 
Turkestan, came across the rums of old temples and the 
remains of decayed fortresses and viaducts of ancient cities, 
and has realized the dream that the French philosopher 
outlined for this country a century ago ” 

Mr Joseph Cowen, MP 


Colonel Grodekoff, on his way home from 
his nde to Herat, reached the Afghan frontier 
on the 2 1 St of November, 1878, the day that 
the English by their assault and capture of All 
Musjid practically began the Afghan war 
Long before he had reached the Caspian the 
victory of Peiwar Kotal had brought the 
campaign to a decisive termination , and had 
our statesmen known their own minds as to 
the policy they meant to pursue, and given 
carU blanche to our generals to carry it out, 
there would have been an end to bloodshed 
on the Afghan border even before Grodekoff 
arrived at St Petersburg But fate had deter- 
mined that there should be an epoch of muddle 
and massacre, ending m disgust and tarnished 
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prestige, on the English side of Central Asia , 
and an epoch of muddle and massacre, ending 
m a grand military and political triumph, on 
the Russian side of Central Asia The latter 
was beginning to open when Grodekofif tra- 
\ersed the Caspian the first month of 1879 
A few weeks later officers and officials might 
ha\ e been seen hurrying from the Caucasus to 
the ri\er Atrek, to prepare for the great 
expedition that was to retrieve the defeat 
Lomakin had experienced the previous Sep- 
tember at the hands of the Tekkes In their 
wake followed an Irishman, w'hose w^anderings 
had arisen from his Fenian proclivities, and 
who was fated to show' England that men of 
his stamp may render greater services to the 
Empire than the vote-mongering Members of 
Parliament that had passed the coercive law's 
and kept at bay reforms, causing the Fenian 
movement and the traveller’s exile 

The early career of Mr O’ Donovan has 
been aptly described by Mr Joseph Cow'en, 
M P and may be appropriately repeated 
“The romantic life of Mr O’Donovan is one 


* The London letter of the Hexcastlc Daily Chronicle, 
July 19th, 18S1 
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j~g to overcome ttiis difficulty sickness broke 
ojt among tne troops and in the end. at the 
dose of me summer, an advance could onlv be 

4 

maae vrlth. u.cco troops out of 2 l.ooo On his 
vray to the front to lead me expedition Lazarefi 
fed lil anc died, anc Lomakiuj mho succeeded 
hum, only penetrateu to Geok Tepe to experi- 
ence a temb.e defeat, and be driven back vrith 
tne enemy at his heels to the shore of the 
Caspian. While this brief but disastrous cam- 
paign vras waging. O'Donovan was lying ill 
with dvsenten* at Baku, and he onlv recovered 


In time to meet the remnants of the army re- 
turning to the camp at Tchlkishlar. A few 
days later. Lomaldn's successor^ General 
Tergoukasorr decided he would have no 
ioumalists about him. and expelled the Daily 
Weil'S correspondent from the Russian camp.^ 
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Throughout the rest of the winter, IMr 
0’Dono\an led a miserable life in the villages 
on the Atrek border and in Astrabad The 
only way he could get intelligence of the 
Russian movements was to go spying about 
the Atrek, where he was in imminent danger 
of being murdered by the numerous Turcomans 
prowling about , and by audaciously dropping 
m upon the Russians in camp now and again 
on various prete\ts, and getting expelled afresh 
— although not without having seen with his 
vigilant eyes what was going on. After 
months of wear)’- waiting, during which Ter- 
goukasoff was invalided home, and temporarily 
replaced by General Mouravieff, Skobeleff 
arrived to take charge of the expedition, and 
O’ Donovan made a final application to be 
allowed to accompany the force The refusal 
he received the Dai/y News “ special ” ascribes 
to Skobeleffs own disinclination to have corre- 
spondents attached to his army , but, as a 
matter of fact, Skobeleff was quite free from 


more than English ignorance of Russian journalism and 
literature It is unfair for political writers to charge Russia 
nithnant of candour and stealthy movements, when the blame 
really rests ith their o^-n ignorance of the Russian language 

20 
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these rivers be increased and properly distri- 
buted by irrigation canals, the whole of the 
country would become like Men^ and Tejend. 
The sandy patches would be simply blemishes, 
such as exist at present in those two oases, and 
in the oasis of Khiva On the other hand, if 
the water supply of the Murghab and Tejend 
were cut off, the oases of Merv and Tejend 
would become barren like the rest of the 
wilderness Russian engineers are of opinion 
that by improving the irrigation system, and 
storing the rains, it might be possible to reduce 
the amount of wilderness to a minimum. 

The Merv Oasis has an area of i,6oo square 
miles, or a little smaller than the island of 
Trinidad, and sustains a quarter of a million or 
so of people, belonging to the Tekke Turcoman 
tnbe — cousins of the Tekkds of the oasis of 
Akhal (their original home), occupied by 
Skobeleff 

When O'Donovan set out for Merv, the 
Russians had conquered the whole of the oasis 
of Akhal, and had occupied points m the adjacent 
oasis of Atak, also, like Akhal, lying along the 
northern border of Persia, at the foot of the 
Khorassan highlands The belief was general 
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that Skobeleff meant to occupy the whole of the 
Atak district, and then march across the wilder- 
ness to Men^ 

Paradoxical as it may seem to many reviewers 
who considered the disturbed condition of the 
countr)' one of O’Donovan’s chief difficulties, 
the anarchy prevailing was really a circumstance 
that helped him in his enterpnse most. Skobe- 
leff's terrible victor}- at Geok Tep6 had struck 
such terror into the hearts of the Turcomans, 
that it had caused them to suspend all them 
fora}-s and border outrages, while it had further 
driven to Zvlen* the leader of the Akhal Tekkes, 
jMahdum Kuli, the ver}* chief O Dono\'aii had 
been negotiating with for permission to go to 
Geok Tepe. If taken for a Russian he might 
hope that the fear the Tekkes entertained of 
their enemv would exercise a check on their 

j 

murderous proclivities , while if accepted SXl 
E nglishman, he could almost positively rely 
upon the desire of the Tekkes for an iinglish 
advance from Candahar to iMeir to cause 
them to give him a heart}" welcome. 

But all the same iMr O Donoi"an s enterpnse 
was of no mean order. He had not. irxe 
Burnaby, simply to keep himself warm for ^70 
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latter, on seizing new districts, sink artesian 
wells and construct reservoirs along all the mam 
routes, thus removing at a stroke the drawback 
of ages to safe and rapid travelling in this part 
of the East. What O’Donovan suffered on the 
way to Merv, early Russian pioneers suffered in 
exploring the road to Askabad Thanks to the 
Russian military engineer, one need not concern 
himself any longer about water in travelling to 
Askabad, and this will be the case m due course 
with Merv also 

During the afternoon league after league 
was traversed without any new feature becom- 
ing apparent, and as evening wore on the party 
entered quite a forest of tamarisk “ Creeping 
along in the gloom, we stumbled over fallen 
trunks, and started all kinds of wild animals 
from our paths. Some I knew, by their grunt- 
ing, to be boars, which abound here in incre- 
dible numbers Others, by their pattering trot, 

I recognised to be jackals ; and a few that 
bounded away lightly were either lynxes or 
leopards We halted several times, and took 
our bearings from the few visible stars Often 
we were completely at fault , but these Turco- 
mans, like North-American savages, possess an 
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unerring instinct which iinariabl) sets them 
right m the end 

“ We had been riding pretty briskK . generall) 
at a trot when the nature of ilic ground 
allowed, and frequently at a canter 1 calculate 
that, on the whole, we made si\ and a half 
miles an hour during our entire journey After 
midnmht dense blackness came on, and the 

O 

atmosphere became stifling Once or twice 1 
suggested a halt, but m whisjjcrcd tones was 
informed that there was no knowing when 
robbers might appear This I thought rather 
good, considering that I w'as in the company of 
as select a partj of thie\es as could be found 
hidden m anv desert bush or crumblmo: rum 
In the end, e\en the horses seemed incapable 
of going any farther The men seemed 
made of iron We reined in for a consultation 
It was decided to turn aside a hundred jaids, 
so as to be away from the accustomed ii.uk. 
and thus lessen the risk of being attacked b\ 
any passing brigands Amidst the deuce 
grow'th of tamarisk and other bushes w'e k'lind 
a comparatively open space, wheie wt' delei 
mined to make a brief halt As w’c di'SinounUsk 
a bright flash of sheet lightning lit up du' 

! I 
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view of the possibility of his being a person of 
importance who had come on a friendly 
mission. 

The morning after his arrival was market day, 
when thousands of people assemble outside the 
fortress to trade. Hearing of the arrival of a 
mysterious stranger, they swarmed round his 
tent to have a peep at him. “ Long before the 
sun was well above the horizon a surging 
crowd had gathered round my tent, the interior 
of which was also crammed with members of 
Merv society, all eager to interview the 
mysterious stranger who had fallen among 
them, as it were, from the clouds They were 
the same sort of dressing-gown-robed, sheep- 
skm-clad, gigantic-hatted beings as those of the 
Caspian shore They sat upon their heels in a 
sitting position, their folded arms resting upon 
the fronts of their thighs, and gazed at me with 
the ludicrous eagerness which may be observed 
in baboons and apes when some unfamiliar 
object meets their eyes. I had been fast asleep, 
my head resting upon a heap of baggage, and 
my body covered over with a large sheep-skin 
mantle , but these people waited patiently until 
it might suit me to let myself be seen, for it is an 
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inviolable piece of etiquette among them never 
to disturb a sleeper. 

“ I was somewhat bewildered by the e\ents 
of the past few' days I sat up, rubbed my 
eyes, and looked around me, quite unable to 
understand the sudden and numerous audience 
w'ho had favoured me wnth their presence 
Words cannot describe their astonishment on 
beholding my unwonted costume My short, 
black, closely-buttoned tunic and cord riding- 
breeches seemed to fill them with amazement 
They gazed and gazed as though they could 
never stop looking at the external appearance 
of the Frenghi It w'as the gaze of the operator 
w'hile endeavouring to mesmerise his subject 
Simultaneously, from without, scores of eyes 
peeped through every nook and cranny of the 
tent w'alls , and I could hear remarks upon my 
personal appearance and costume, winding up 
w'lth a statement of the conviction of the ob- 
servers that I was most unmistakably an ‘ Oroos 
(Russian) Let it not be imagined that, after 
the first eagerness of curiosity was satisfied, 
this sort of thing came to an end — quite the 
reverse As the tidings of my arrival spread, 
relays upon relays of fresh sightseers thronged 
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IS part of Afghanistan, Politically, the Menas 
were willing to become the subjects of the 
Ameer All that was wanted after the fall of 
Khiva was for England to have pressed the 
Ameer on the one hand and encouraged the 
Mervis on the other, and the fate of the oasis 
would have been settled in a manner advan- 
tageous to our interests 

Instead of doing this, successive administra- 
tions, Conservative and Liberal, shirked all re- 
sponsibility, and anything approaching decisive 
action They meddled with the Turcomans 
just sufBciently to accentuate the resistance of the 
latter to the Russians, and to damage our own 
prestige ; but beyond drifting with this dog-in- 
the-manger and undignified policy they did 
nothing Merv might have been easily saved 
by diplomatic means up to the time of the fall 
of Geok Tepe in i88i General Sir Charles 
MacGregor, Baker, and Napier’s advice and 
practical suggestions covered the whole situa- 
tion. Still more simple was it to provide for 
its safety after the conquest of Akhal, for the 
Men'' Tekkds were so cowed that they were 
ready to suspend all their raids and accept any 
suzerainty, no matter how severe, that vould 
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COLONEL Stewart’s watch over 
skobeleff's army. 

England can always rely upon a supply of Bumabys to 
rectify the carelessness of her statesmen — English officers 
"haunting” the Perso-Turcoman border in 1880 — Stewart 
proceeds to the spot disguised as a horse-dealer — How 
he elaborated his plans at Ispahan — Success attending 
his disguise — ^A good hard nde, with no “comforts” — 
Beluchi robbers — Their mode of operations — ^Amval at 
Deregez — Lives alongside Mr O’Donovan for three 
W'eeks without his disguise being penetrated — Russia 
complains, and he is ordered home — Appointed English 
agent to watch over Herat — Of vital importance to a 
traveller that he should be able to give a graphic account 
of his explorations — Inability of Marsh to do this — 
O’Donovan spoils his book of travels by keeping it bm 1 
too long — Stewart the only militaiy^ traveller rewarded hj 
the state 


‘J Among the last three books presented to Parliament tin rt 
IS a very interesting despatch from the Russian foreign Offiti 
that contains a remarkable phrase, in which blame is imputed 
to certain English officers, who, it is said, havi htin 
‘haunting’ the desert, as if that were a discreditabh 
proceeding Now, in Colonel Stewart’s pajicr the Ko) d 
Geographical Society can see the results of such ‘hauntm 
and I only wish that other inatccssiblc parts of Ami \ t.r- 
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Inimli il in lln • imi nnniu'r So fnr from its hcinjj a dis- 
t ri proi f ( dim:, it ■-((m'ito me to be drscninf: of the 

lilt lir t ^ oiniiKiidilnn " 

SjK HlNk\ RAWIISSON, 1881, 


' It nnj he will n kt<i uhat induct'; •;n imnj Iritcllcrs to 
.0 into Ccnlnl Xtn ind Iniint inhospiinble deserts 

(If ( our (. tlu V linlt intcri't of the thin;: is centred in the 
tii'.Jnrt of M(n niitl it*. ‘>tnt(;:ic nnd ;:(.n;pnphical position, 
for It nnnot In < onct lUd tint not onl_\ is the phcc intcroslinp’ 
from Its ! ( oj^Tapliinl position as Invin;; been tlie cradle of 
tin I'nrthnn nee, hut it is also interesting’ from its strategic 
po-ition as connecting tile hm of Russian adsance bj the 
Osus with (hat b) Kinl Arvit and nortli-tastcm Persia ” 

Cai'tain Gill, 1881 

1 1 It be irue that a Bniish general can 
al\\a\s rel) upon British solcJicrs extricating him 
from the difficulties his blundering may have in- 
\ oK ed him in, it is still more true that England 
can alwajs rely upon her sons pushing them- 
seKes forward in the hour of danger to protect 
interests which appear imperilled through the 
supinencjss or stupidity of her Ministers A 
remarkable instance of this is to be found in the 
case of Colonel Stewart, whose setance to the 
counti*)' in I SSo has ne\ er, so far as I am aw^are, 
been properly recognized in any public form In 
I SSo, as stated m the previous chapter, Skobeleff 
spent nine months m preparing an army to 
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Seistan camels, so celebrated for their speed. 
They and their wives were stripped of every- 
thing but the most necessary clothing, and 
were carried about on camels for three da)fs 
One of their party, who knew the countr}’-, 
gave offence to the Beluchis by refusing to 
act as guide, and was hacked to pieces by 
swords ; another of their party was killed by 
the Beluchis, and they heard that a traveller 
had been murdered previous to their on n 
capture At the end of three days the two 
men whom I met with their wives were 
released near Chesma Shuturan, the lonely 
spring in the desert where I filled my water- 
bottle, They came on to Robat-i-Khan, and 
were anxious to proceed on their journey." 

"I here heard,” continues Stewart, “of the 
mode of procedure of these Beluchi marauders. 
The camels they ride travel very fast They can 
go seventy or even eighty miles a day, carrying 
one and sometimes two men and a little food. 
The longest distance I have ever myself known 
a good trained camel to cover in a day was 
ninety-two measured miles on a road This 
was accomplished between early dawn and 
evening, but the camel performing this feat 



woiiki noi lia\c been ,il)lc: to [to on tlic next day 
for am threat diM.incc This \\as, however, 
not a Hehichi camel 1 lie Behichis, with their 
trained c.imels, which onh require water every 
oihei d.n, and which can on a jiush last three 
d.i\s without water, scour the countr)’^ for in- 
credible tlistances, 1) mg hidden m some ravine 
in the des( rt. pouncing upon unwary travel- 
lers. and drning off camels aiul cattle wher- 
e\cr found Sometimes a rich caravan falls 
into their h.inds 'I'heir camels can find enough 
gr.irmg in the less and spots of the desert to 
supjiort life, .issisted by a little food supplied 
b\ their owners m the form of barley meal 
mixed with just enough water to make a paste 
A c.unel can exist in this wa\ for a few' weeks 
onh while the fora\ lasts The Beluchis ap- 
jiroach some loneh spring in the desert e\ery 
other day, w.iter their camels, fill their water- 
skins, and go back to hide m some new' spot” 

A fortnight’s ride brought Stewart to Turbat- 
i-H)deri, on the Herat- Meshed road, and 
journeying past Meshed the party reached 
Mahomedabad, the chief town of Deregez, on 
the 25th of November, having been tw'enty-six 
day s m the saddle Deregez is a border district 

23 
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in his explorations by newspaper letters or a 
book of travel, and consequently his exploit is 
only known to a few. If through his reticence 
he has never been publicly applauded, he has 
some consolation in the fact that he is the 
only English pioneer in Central Asia who has 
been rewarded with any official recognition of 
his services. In common with other travellers, 
the cost of his expedition to Deregez came 
out of his own pocket , but while Baker, 
Burnaby, Marsh, and MacGregor got nothing 
in return for their outlay, Colonel Stewart 
obtained a special appointment, with an 
excellent salary accompanying it A brave 
man, clear-headed and full of common-sense, 
he is just the guardian England requires to 
keep a watch over such a great strategical 
point as Herat — the key of India. If the 
Government ever fails m its duty to protect 
the place from Russian seizure, the country may 
rest assured that no portion of the blame will 
be due to the gallant officer who charged him- 
self in the hour of danger with the guardianship 
of our interests on the Perso-Turcoman frontier, 
and displayed qualities which the most famous 
traveller and dashing scout might envy 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LIEUTENANT ALIKHANOFF’s JOURNEY WITH A 
RUSSIAN CARAVAN TO MERV, 

Desire of Russia for a sun ey of her oi\ti of the Merv Oasis — 
Visit of Merv Tekk6s to Askabad — Invitation to the 
Russian traders to \nsit Merv — Baron Ammoff takes 
advantage of General Rohrberg’s absence to indulge m a 
little frontier intrigue on his own account — ^AhkhanofPs 
prenous career — Hoi^ Caucasians become Russianized — 
Injustice to the natives of India — March of the Russian 
cara^an along the Atak Oasis — ^AlikhanofTs survey of the 
Tejend region — Excibng incidents of the secret night nde 
into Men — Fears of treachery — The people awake to find 
the Russians settled in their midst — Disguised as a Tekk6 
Ahkhanoff takes plans of the fortress — Plots of the 
Tekk6s against the Russians — Exploit of Naziroff m 
nding from the Caspian through Merv to the Oxus at 
Tchardjui — Merv noi\ completely explored 

“ Here stand, my lords ' and send discoverers forth 
To know the numbers of our enemies ” 

SHAKESPEAiiE Henry V 

“ Alikhanoffs \enturesome rasit to Merv almost rivals m 
exciting incident Mr O’Donoran’s late expedition to that 
oasis ” — Professor A H Kf.axe {Academy, June i6th, 
1883) 


Mr O’Donovan having secured for England 
a sun'-ey of the oasis of Men% Russia began to 
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goods; and there were officers attached to 
his staff who could be safely trusted to mix 
with the Tekk^s in disguise Accordingly, in 
February, 1882, he made arrangements for the 
Russian caravan to proceed to Men^ and, there 
IS every reason to believe, sent it off vithout 
the cognisance of his own Government — at 
any rate, neither the Minister of War nor 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs received any 
intimation of the intended journey, nor any 
report of it afterwards. 

The officer chosen to conduct the sur\’’ey was 
Lieutenant Ahkhanoff, one of the many officers 
of broken fortunes who are to be met ^vlth 
everywhere along the Russian frontier m Asia 
In England, when an officer misbehaves himself, 
he is cashiered or forced to resign. In Russia, 
he IS simply reduced to the ranks, stripped of 
his titles, and sent to Siberia or Central Asia to 
serv'-e as a private soldier Such a man natural!) 
becomes a desperado, and forms capital fighting 
material for generals of the stamp of Skobclcff 
In many cases they retrieve their reputation, 
and It is the custom, if they display e\traordinar\ 
courage, or render any particular service, to 
restore them to their former position. When 
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the expedition against Khiva took place in 
1S73, Ahkhanoff served under Skobeleff with 
the rank of captain. For his bravery during the 
war he was advanced to the position of major, 
and made aide-de-camp to the Grand Duke 
Michael, Viceroy of the Caucasus Not long 
after this, for quarrelling and fighting a duel 
with a brother officer, he was reduced to the 
ranks, and sent beyond the Caspian to Lazareff s 
army J\Ir O’Donovan knew him well, and 
tells us that he was a “ capital fellow, a brave 
and capable soldier, and much liked m the 
camp ’ During the war of 1879 he acted as 
correspondent of the Moscow Gazette, and wrote 
the graphic letters which appear m the “ Dis- 
astrous Russian Campaign against the Turco- 
mans,” under the nom de pkime of “Arsky” 
How clever he is with his pencil any one can 
see who cares to look at the admirable sketches 
he furnished for the recent work, “The Russians 
at Merv and Herat ” 

By race Ahkhanoff was a Caucasian — a 
convenient term used by Russians to designate 
an individual of any of the varied races dwell- 
ing m the Caucasus The natives of the newly 
conquered provinces of Russia have a happy 
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tract larger than the oasis of Men- itself To 
prepare the way for AlikhanofTs expedition, a 
Russianised Khivan, Fazil Beg by name, v.ho 
had been to r^Ien* before, was sent ahead to 
secretly arrange for the reception of the cara- 
van at the Tejend and iMen* and obtain guides 
for conducting it by the safest route. The cara- 
van part}- comprised Kosikh, a trader, repre- 
senting the. firm of Konshin and Co . ot 
Moscow, who had brought the caravan to 
Askabad, and still had charge of it ; Lieutenant 
Alikhanoff, disgm'sed as his clerk and inter- 
preter : Ensign Sokoleff. of the Cossacks 
dissfuised as another clerk • and a force of half 
a dozen djigiis, or native horse, well armed 
with Berdans and revolvers, and commanded 
by an experienced and capable chief, Ak 
iMurad Sardar. At various points on the way 
the caravan was further accompanied by parties 
of Turcomans, hired for the stage to render 
the Russians still more secure against any 
part}- of Tekke marauders that might be 
prowling about. 

At the ver}- outset the part}- encountered 
difficulties. The i\len' Tekke camel-dri% ers 
on reaching the Russian frontier — two marche'^ 
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from Askabad — refused to accompany it an}'- 
further, and had to be threatened -unth im- 
prisonment before the}'- would give in The 
next march brought them to Lutfabad, in the 
Atak Oasis, fourteen miles from that town of 
hlahomedabad in which Colonel Stewart had 
settled down in disguise in 1880, to watch the 
Russians in the event of their endeavouring to 
make a move upon Merv On approaching 
Lutfabad the caravan was stopped by a Persian 
official from Mahomedabad, to whom Alikhanoff 
said that they were on their wa}'- to Meshed 
with wares, and would give him a call at 
hlahomedabad the next da}'- or so — a piece of 
deception adopted to prevent the Persians in- 
terfering in any way with their undertaking 
The following da}’’ was spent at Kahka, 
eighteen and a half miles from Lutfabad and 
eighty from Askabad, which Alikhanoff had 
decided to adopt as the starting-point of the 
steppe journe}'- from the Persian border to 
Merv O’ Donovan, it will be remembered, 
started fifty-three miles, or two caravan journeys, 
further east, from the Atak settlement of Melma 
In both instances, howe\er, the distance of the 
steppe journey to Merv nas about the same. 

24 
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The people of Kahka are Persian subjects, 
but they frankly expressed to Alikhanoff their 
hatred of the imbecile rule of the Shah, and 
'drew up a request to become Russian subjects 
lor him to send to his Government From 
the Atak to the Tejend river 0 ’ Donovan had 
traversed the fifty miles of steppe in a night , 
the Russian caravan, however, travelled more 
slowly, and spent two days m crossing the 
expanse Kan Bent, the dam across the 
Tejend where they passed the night, is famous 
for mosquitoes of such a poisonous character, 
that they even sting camels to death. 

In going and returning, Alikhanoff made a 
more thorough survey of the Tejend Oasis than 
O’Donovan had been able to do during his 
hurried halt there Instead of being an insig- 
nificant tract of marsh land, he found it a fertile 
oasis considerably larger than that of Merv. 
Formerly it contained 20,000 Tekk 6 families, 
but the Persians harried them so much that 
they migrated either to Akhal or Merv, and 
left the place a wilderness. After the fall of 
Geok Tepd many thousand fugitives fled thither, 
and when O Donovan secretly slipped across 
the oasis they were negotiating with the 
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Russians to be allowed to return This was m 
February iSSi AhkhanolT crossed the oasis 
a year later, and there were then 3,600 tents, 
or 18,000 souls, scattered about the oasis, con- 
sisting of the remnants of the fugitives and 
nev -comers from hlerv These were diofamor 
out nev canals and establishing thriving settle- 
ments In course of time, the skill of the 
Russian irrigation engineer will convert the 
district into another Merv, and a warlike popu- 
lation of a quarter of a million or so will grow 
up vithin handy hitting distance of Herat 
The Tejend Oasis is now completely under 
Russian control, but even when Ahkhanoff 
visited the district Russian influence vas pre- 
dominant This was not surprising, as Kan 
Bent IS only three days’ ride from Askabad, and 
the Russian Governor had already sent Cossack 
squadrons thither several times to reconnoitre 
the oasis and punish chance marauders 
Thanks to the general fear of the Cossack the 
cara\an v as properly treated at Kan Bent, and 
its march facilitated to IMen' 

The stretch of briar-covered wilderness be- 
tween the Tejend and Merv took O’Donovan 
a day and a night to traverse The slower 
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Russian caravan required three" days for the 
journey, camping twice on the way On the 
afternoon of the third day they met the five 
guides Fazil Beg, the Khivan emissary, had 
sent from Merv Having marched twenty-four 
miles since the morning, the caravan meant to 
have passed the night at some wells twenty-six 
^ miles from Merv, but the guides insisted that 
they should either go on and pass through the 
settlements of the Otamish at night, or else 
make a dAtour of several days’ duration so as 
to arrive on the opposite side of Merv, where 
the second clan of the Merv Tekk6s — the 
Tokhtamish — ^resided. The Otamish, they said, 
were so hostile to the Russians that they would 
immediately kill them ; whereas a good recep- 
tion might be expected from the Tokhtamish. 
Ultimately it was discovered that these guides, 
not wishing to draw down on their heads the 
anger of the people for conducting the caravan 
to Merv, had resorted to this story m order to 
induce the Russians to enter at night In this 
manner it happened that the people of Merv 
knew nothing of the approach or advent of the 
Russians, until they woke up one morning to 
find them comfortably ensconced in their midst 
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I'liis nigiu ride was the most sensational 
part of the expedition The first Merv settle- 
ment N\as reached at 1 1 o’clock — Topaz, a little 
more than twenty miles from the fortress The 
moon shone so brightly that the travellers could 
easily count the number of tents 

“Our fellon -travellers grew silent They 
hardly allowed themselves to wdnsper They 
hurried on to get clear as quickly as possible of 
the robbers’ nest, the w'atch dogs of which 
loudly barked a w'arning on our approach We 
traversed it, however, in safety, and also another 
The tents seemed to rise at every step like 
black mushrooms 

“ The aau/s consist of two or three hundred 
tightly packed tents, without any clay dwellings 
among them, and are situate a mile or two from 
one another The entire country betw^een them 
IS covered w ith crops There is no road w’^hat- 
e\er, only paths Such are the characteristics 
of the environs of Merv 

“ The nearer we got to the centre, the more 
numerous the clay structures became Low 
w alls enclosing gardens, melon-beds, and fields, 
formed, together with the canals, quite a net- 
work Amidst such surroundings we had 
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already ridden for more than an hour, pene- 
trating one aoiil after another, when the Mervis 
and Ovez Sardar requested us to separate our- 
selves from the caravan and proceed with them 
ahead. 

“ ‘ The Otamish,' said they, ‘ will not fall 
upon the caravan, because the people accompany- 
ing It are the same as themselves — Turcomans 
of the Tekke tribe The case will be quite 
different, however, if they chance to see you.’ 

“Thoroughly worn out with fatigue, we 
were allured by the prospect of an early rest — 
they said it was only half-an-hour’s ride to 
Merv — and the three of us set off with one of 
the Melons, of whom the number had increased 
to eight on the way Our Kirghiz escort 
were in despair at our departure They had 
the gravest fears for our safety. 

“ The aouls stretched along one after 
another as before. We traversed a complete 
labyrinth of irregular canals, muddy roads, and 
inundated fields Tents and walls, and fields 
and canals, succeeded each other m rapid suc- 
cession After a while the moon disappeared, - 
and we pushed on in the darkness, while watch- 
dogs bayed on ever)^ side 
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” We rode for an hour, for another, for a 
third, amidst this environment iTo all our 
questions as to when we should reach our 
destination we only received a laconic ‘ Quickly, 
quickly,’ from the Mervis In the meanwhile, 
It seemed to us we were being led over and 
over again through the same localities This 
circumstance excited our suspicions, and these 
were further strengthened by the conduct of 
the Mervis They whispered to each other , 
they disappeared in the aouh and summoned 
people, to whom they whispered something in 
secret, after which there was a stir in the aoul 

“ ‘ These scoundrels are up to some game 
or other,’ said one of us, drawing his revolver , 
‘ get ready for any emergency Remain cool 
and keep your pluck up I, for one, will 
answer that that Goliath, Ovez Sardar, falls 
before my fire ’ 

“ ‘ The sooner we know what the game is, 
the better,’ said another ‘ I shall empty my 
revolver among the blackguards, and then put 
an end to myself’ 

“A third heard all this, and rode on in 
silence 

“ Suddenly we saw opening before our feet 
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a broad silver band — this was the Murghab, 
the river of Merv. Still as alarmed as before, 
we traversed a narrow rickety bridge, sixty 
paces long, and emerged on the north-east side, 
amidst gardens and clay structures, reminding 
us of the Khivan Oasis. 

“ After a while we came to the interminably 
long and wonderful walls of the fortress of Merv. 
This is a gigantic structure, compared with 
which the fortress of Geok Tep6 is but a mere 
bagatelle Traversing this, we found ourselves 
riding on the other side amidst the same sur- 
roundings as before It was half-past three in 
the morning when our fellow-travellers, with 
ourselves behind them, turned off the road and 
entered a spacious yard, with several clay 
cabins at the side In the darkness the massive 
structure had an ugly appearance, and seemed 
to us to be a sort of trap. 

“ ‘We have arrived Dismount,’ said Ovez 
Sardar, in a low tone, stopping alongside me 
His eyes had an ominous look in them, and his 
voice excited suspicion 

“ ‘ What place is this ? ’ I demanded 

“ ‘ Mekhman-jai Komek Beg — The guest 
house of Komek Beg,’ he replied 
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” ‘Where is Fazil Beg, then ? Summon him 
hither ’ 

“ ‘ He IS probably asleep,’ replied Ovez, 
ordering some one to bring our Khivan to us 
“ In a few minutes several dark figures made 
their appearance 

“ ‘ Fazil Beg, is that you 
" ‘ It IS I,’ he replied in Russian, but m a 
tone of voice that still further alarmed me 
“ ‘ Are you a prisoner ^ ’ 

“‘Prisoner^ No Why should I be a 
prisoner ? ’ 

“ In the course of a few' minutes we were led 
into one of the kibitkas, in the centre of 
which a wood fire was smoulderings Around 
this the master and se\eral Tekkes were laying 
down carpets and felts Ovez and several of 
his associates entered wath us, and disposed 
themselves around the fire as fresh and as 
vigorous as if they had only ndden a verst or 
two These hlerv Tekkes are wonderfully 
strong 

“ They began to make tea for us, but we were 
beyond anything of that kind The moment 
we threw ourselves down on the soft carpets 
we fell asleep there and then like dead men, 
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and slept in the dark kibitka till late m the 
morning, when we were awakened by the 
arrival of the caravan ” 

Quite a sensation prevailed at Merv in 
the morning when it was known that a 
number of Russians were located in the oasis. 
A council of chiefs was held, at which Ali- 
khanoff declared the mission of the caravan to 
be purely a commercial one, and by mingled 
threats and persuasion — assisted by gifts pre- 
viously distributed among the more influential 
chiefs — induced them to give permission for the 
caravan to remain for a few weeks in the oasis 
During this period the Russian ofHcers, while 
daily acting the part of traders’ factotums, 
availed themselves of every occasion to examine 
the country Disguised as a Tekk4 Alikhanoff 
used to slip out early m the morning, before the 
people were awake, and survey the fortress 
Perhaps the people knew more about this than 
he imagined At any rate, they never ceased 
expressing their suspicions the whole time the 
Russians were there The Tekk^s were 
always laying a trap to catch them in conversa- 
tion Thus, on one occasion, having got Ali- 
khanoff to dilate on the blessings of civilisation 
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as an excuse for the Russian advance, one of 
the chiefs suddenly said, with a suspicious sneer, 
"If you are a mere trader, how does it come 
to pass that you know all these things ^ ” 
" Oh, we pick them up at school, and m Russia 
the schools are open to everj^body,” replied 
Ahkhanoff, readily 

Still the Tekk^s were not satisfied, and the 
reports of their plots to murder the Russians 
grew so alarming at last that Gospodin Kosikh, 
the trader, would stop no longer, and hurried 
away in a state of panic, leaving his goods 
behind with the Tekkes on credit. But Ali- 
khanoff, more courageous, insisted on a new 
road being taken for the return journey, and by 
proceeding first in the direction of Khiva for 
two marches, completed his survey of the 
northern part of this oasis On his arrival at 
Askabad, the secret of his journey was kept 
so well that nothing was known about it in 
Russia for more than six months, and the 
public would not have been enlightened then 
had he not published an account of his adven- 
tures in the Moscow Gazette 

This consisted of some of his letters to Baron 
Aminoff, but a book is promised of his five 
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weeks’ adventures, and Alikhanoff being as 
graphic with his pencil as with his pen, his 
work should be a good one. Hardly so great 
an achievement as O’Donovan’s ride to Merv, 
Alikhanoff s journey thither was none the less 
an exploit of which any officer might be proud 
If O’ Donovan had to bear the brunt of being 
the first European in Merv'' in modem times, 
Alikhanoff had to face Tekk6 hostility as the 
first Russian penetrating thither He could 
not tell what reception would be given to him 
as a trader , had it been known he was an 
officer in disguise, he would assuredly have 
been sacrificed to popular fury. But there is 
this very great difference between the exploits 
of the English and the Russian explorer 
O’ Donovan went to Men^ alone, unannounced, 
and, considering the worthless character of his 
escort, absolutely unprotected Alikhanoff, on 
the contrary, sent in front a Khivan to bribe 
the chiefs and prepare for his reception, and 
the members of the caravan and escort 
numbered thirteen men, well armed with 
breechloaders and revolvers, a force insufficient 
to prevent a massacre, but powerful enough 
to inspire respect. 
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Since Alikhanoff returned from Merv, Lessar 
has been there, riding thence to Khi\a and 
liack across the desert to K171I Ar\at More 
receniK Lieutenant Na/aroff has ridden from 
the Caspian through Merv, via Meshed, to 
Tchardjui, Bokliara, and Tashkent Both 
these exploits cast into the shade Burnaby’s 
ride to Khua, Na/irofTs ride being 1,500 miles 
long, or four times the length of Burnaby's 
Na/iroffs ad\entures \\ould make a \Qxy 
interesting book He is a good specimen of 
the secret Russian emissar}' in Central Asia 
— of the class of men \\ho glide hither and 
thither in the East, unsuspected by our 
authorities m England and India His father 
\\asanati\e gentleman of the Caucasian pro- 
\Ince of Baku He himself Mas born Nazir 
Beg. which he Russianised into Naziroff w^hen 
he grew up Educated at the public school at 
Baku, he became a cadet in 1S73, and two 
■\ears later was appointed an officer in the 
Turkestan army The following year, 1S76, 
he ser\ ed under Skobeleff in the Alai expedi- 
tion In 1S7S he went to Cabul with Stolietofif 
as topographer to the Russian mission In 
iSSo he served on the Kuidja frontier, where a 
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Chinese invasion was expected In 1882 he 
was sent by Russia to ride from Askabad to 
Tchardjui, to survey the sole remaining route 
unexplored by Russia running to Merv. 

Speaking fluently all the languages and 
dialects of Central Asia, Naziroff had no diffi- 
culty in assuming a disguise. To accompany 
him he selected a native of Baku, Ah Hussein 
Kerbeli Askar Ogli, and a Persian, Meshedi 
Mahmed Ah Meshedi Rzi Ogli With these 
he rode from Astrabad to Meshed, traversing 
a road thus far frequently travelled over by 
Russian and English explorers , then pushed 
from Meshed to Merv, over ground traversed 
by Lessar ; and finally, from Merv made his 
way to Tchardjui on the Oxus, the survey 
of this section being the main object of his 
journey. Fifty years earlier Lieutenant, after- 
wards Sir Alexander, Burnes had journeyed 
with a caravan from Tchardjui to Merv, but he 
had left behind him only a brief description of 
the route, and there was reason to believe he 
had pursued a bad one Naziroff successfully 
secured a thorough topographical survey of the 
country, and from Tchardjui rode on via Bok- 
hara to Tashkent 
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In this manner, Russia within a twelvemonth 
obtained a survey of all the routes leading to 
Merv Ahkhanoff explored the road from Aska- 
bad to Merv, which an army advancing from 
the Caspian would pursue, Lessar from Khiva to 
Merv, which would be taken by a detachment 
from the Russian garrison of Petro-Alexan- 
drovsk , and Nazirofif from Tchardjui to Merv, 
which would be followed by a force operating 
from Samarcand These surveys were insti 
gated by the belief that sooner or later Russia 
•would have to march an army upon Merv 
But the necessity for this has now passed av/ay 
Early this year, when the Tekkes were at peace 
with the Russians, and were gndng them no 
provocation, the latter treacherously sent a force 
to the Tejend, and a detachment of it, headed 
by Alikhanofif, swooped down upon the oas ir. 
There Alikhanoff summoned the chiefs, and 
mendaciously representing the TejenC force to 
be the advanced guard of a great arr:;' rnecced 
them to proceed to Asilcpao ar.c Ir 

return for his cjccess in accorrs-csnir^' tan; 
coup de T/iain he was restored to tne rar.e of 
major, and made the nrst ?-tss:ar. Governor o: 
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LESSAR’s discovery of the easy road to INDIA 


The Transcaspian railnay — E-cplorers sent to report upon its 
extension to India — Why General Annenkoff chose Lessar 
as sun'ej'or — Exploration of the country between Askabad 
and Sarakhs — SkobelefPs reference to Lessar in his 
Geok Tep 6 banquet speech — Effect of Central Asian 
travel upon explorers — The country between Sarakhs and 
Herat — Lessor’s ride across it and discovenes roicte — 

The Sank Turcomans — Amves in Afghanistan — The 
strategical importance of Kusan — Russia and the emanci- 
pation of the 40,000 slaves in Khiva — Lessar proceeds to 
Ghunan — Conversation with the Khan — LessaFs journey 
to Meshed — His sun'ey of the Oxus — Momentous character 
of his explorations — Their effect upon the relations of 
England and Russia in Central Asia 


“ Lessor’s report of his journey to Herat is very interesting, 
and the unpretentious way it is drarni up enhances its value 
in the ej-^es of geographers If he had done nothmg more 
than explode the Paropamisus bugbear, -which assumed that 
the mountains north of Cabul -were prolonged at the same 
elevation to the wesWard, he would have rendered us an 
important national senuce , but he has done much more He 
has traced -mth the eye of an engineenng geographer the line 
of the Russian advance, in the past and in the future, from 
the Caspian to Askabad, from Askabad to Sarakhs, and from 
Saraklis to Herat, and he has shown that, as far as physical 
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diniciillic>^ are concerned, tlicrc is no reason win, at any time 
and \Mtliin the limitation of a few months, a continuous 
railwaa sliould not be built from the Caspian to the Western 
Afi^han capital , to a\hich 1 ma\ add that if that a\ork were 
once executed, a week would suffice for the transport of troops 
and stores from the Caucasus head-quarters to Herat ” 

SiK Hr\K\ 1SS2 


\Vin:N the Transcaspian railway was completed 
in 1S81, the controller of the undertaking, 
Prince Khilkoff, had at his disposal a number 
of engineers, nhose sen ices he thought might 
be opportunely utilised 111 making surveys before 
returning home to Russia Already the 
original designer of the railway. General 
Annenkoff, had conceited the idea of evtending 
the line to India, and it was to test the practica- 
bihtt of the project that these engineers were 
sent forward by Khilkoff to survey the country 
from the terminal point of the railway, Kizil 
Art at, to the new Russian fortress of Askabad 
The distance between the ttvo points, one 
hundred and thirty-fit e miles, tvas found to be 
almost perfectly level, and tvell adapted for the 
construction of a cheap railway This being 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of AnnenkofiT, 
It w as decided to survey the next section of the 
projected line, from Askabad to Sarakhs, which 


25 
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lay through a country that had never been 
entirely traversed by any European, although 
Baker and Gill, Butler and MacGregor, 
had gazed down upon the Atak Oasis from 
the Persian highlands overlooking it, and had 
penetrated to various points of the region , 
while O’Donovan had ridden along it to within 
fifty miles of Sarakhs It is along this Atak, 
or “skirt” of the Khorassan highlands, that 
Russian troops must march to get to Merv, so 
that the survey projected was of a militar)’’ as 
well as of an engineering character The 
person chosen to conduct the survey was 
Gospodm Lessar, a courageous, enterprising, 
and unassuming young man. “ I chose him,” 
said General Annenkoflf to the writer a year ago, 
“ because he was a young man, and young men 
are mostly honest ” The enterprise was an 
onerous one for a young and unknown engineer 
to have charge of. The party comprised nine 
Russian labourers, with two overseers to assist 
m the levelling and topographical work, two 
interpreters and a guide, and an escort of 
twenty-one Cossacks under the command of 
an officer. The transport consisted of five 
camels and a waggon and a cart, the parly 
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having a number of cumbrous and heavy 
sun'^eymg appliances with them in excess of 
their ordinary baggage 

From Askabad to Sarakhs is a distance of 
one hundred and eighty-five and a half miles, 
and if one can imagine the sands at the foot 
of the southern cliffs of England intersected 
with fields and canals, and the English Channel 
the Turcoman desert, he can form some idea 
of the character of a journey along such a 
“ skirt ” from Plymouth to Spithead The 
pnncipal danger attending the survey was the 
possibility of a body of Turcomans from Merv 
falling upon their flank, but had they been 
attacked the Russians could have easily retired 
to the hills, or to one of the numerous settle- 
ments of mongrel Turcomans and Persians 
lying along the route The field-work of a 
surveyor is never verj'' interesting, and in this 
case the monotony of Lessar’s levelling 
operations, extending over a penod of several 
weeks, was unmarked by any incident of an 
exciting character. The Tekkes of hlerv re- 
frained from troubling the Russians at all, and 
the people of the countr)- traversed gave them 
every assistance in their power On reaching 
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Sarakhs, Lessar returned to Askabad via 
Meshed, where his arrival provoked great talk 
m England, and drew from General Skobeleff 
the allusion in his famous Geok Tepd banquet 
speech — "Never since the time of Mahomed 
Shah’s march to Herat, coupled with the 
memorable services of Count Simomtch, has 
the influence of the Russian Minister at 
Teheran been more predominant than it is 
to-day ; in one word, the spell of the Russian 
standard is powerful far away to the east, even 
beyond the conquered region, and this will be 
doubtless confirmed by the engineers who have 
just returned from Sarakhs ’ 

Proceeding from Askabad to Europe, Lessar 
equipped himself with the latest maps of Persia 
and Afghanistan, and then returned to perform 
the achievement by which he is best known — 
his journey from Sarakhs to Herat Before he 
started, there was an impression abroad that he 
would not confine his explorations to Persia 
only, but would make his way into Afghanistan, 
which was subsequently confirmed. Said a 
Russian gentleman to the writer m the presence 
of General Annenkofif two years ago — “It is 
curious how nomadized people become who visit 
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Central Asia. They want to be always pushing 
onwards Lessar, for instance, is infected with 
It, and IS eager to renew his explorations beyond 
Sarakhs ” The feeling is not confined to Rus- 
sians General Sir Charles MacGregor has re- 
corded that he never comes across a blank space 
on a map, without feeling a burning desire to go 
and find out what exists undiscovered there 
Sarakhs and Herat are situated on one and 
the same river, the Han Rud, which flows from 
Herat about ninety miles due west, then turning 
off at right angles runs for 120 miles or so 
in a straight northerly direction to Sarakhs 
Beyond Sarakhs it is known as the Tejend, and 
gives birth to the oasis lying between Persia 
and Merv One side of the Han Rud is 
Afghan territory, the other side Persian Mac- 
Gregor, as we have seen, had surveyed the 
whole of the country from Herat to Sarakhs 
along the Persian side, and portions of this 
route had been so frequently examined by others 
that there was very little left to investigate — 
not enough, at any rate, to make a reputation 
by But the Afghan side of the river was almost 
completely tej'ra incognita Exposed to the 
raids of the Turcomans of Merv and the upper 
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Murghab, no single traveller had ever dared 

to cross the river to explore it, and the Pen-ian 

officials were too pusillanimous and Iar\ to 

0 

attempt the task with the powerful escorts thc\ 
always journeyed with in proceeding from 
Meshed to Sarakhs. In this manner, the 

countr)^ had remained almost a mytli Put 
professional map-makers hate as much as M.ic- 
Gregor to see blank places on their productions^ 
and hence, to fill up the gap, had extended tlu' 
huge ridge, existing at the back of Cahu! 
right up to the Hari Rud, midw.n betueen 
Herat and Sarakhs Thus, in excess of th-s 
Turcomans, there was a mountain range M.ox' 
or 20,000 feet high, with spurs as big .i> 
English mountains, to terrify the would-b' 
explorer of the countr}' 
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had Iltde to fear, and his only danger lay in a 
possible attack by the Sank Turcomans, a tribe 
living on the Murghab between Merv and 
Herat, which had never come in contact with 
the Russians, and could not be relied upon to 
treat an explorer of that nation with respect 
The Ahehs who accompanied Lessar were 
dreadfully frightened of these Sariks, and can- 
didly confessed that their only hope of safety 
lay in the fear they trusted the latter would 
experience of attacking the representative of a 
people, V hich had recently gamed such a terrible 
victory at Geok Tep6 

Luckily no Sanks were met at all during the 
journey, and only a few friendly Merv Tekkds 
As far as the great mountain range on the map, 
the country was found to be an uninhabited 
wilderness, in which the Afghans and Persians 
could not live for fear of the Turcomans, and the 
Turcomans for fear of the Afghans and Persians 
But the principal discovery of the journey was 
associated with the mountain range, which, on 
attainment, melted away to a miserable row of 
hills, with an easy pass fit for vehicular traffic, 
900 feet above the surrounding locality If it 
be remembered that this imaginary mountain 
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range, 20,000 feet high, had been relied upon 
English statesmen and generals to ser\-e as 
an impassable barrier between Sarakhs and 
Herat, it will be seen how important this dis- 
cover}’’ was But Lessar was more an engineer 
than a politician Ignoring the strategical 
aspect, he was delighted to find that the 
mountain range had proved to be a bit of geo- 
graphical humbug, and that General Annenkoff 
had hit upon the easiest and best route for a 
railway from Europe to India 

Having effected this discover}', he says he 
had originally intended turning back home 
across the Hari Rud z'/a Meshed, but none of 
his party knew the fords, and he had, therefore, 
only two alternatives , either to retrace his 
steps, which no explorer e\ er willingly does, or 
push on thirt}' miles to the Afghan post of 
Kusan, where he would find himself on the 
main highway running from Herat to Meshed 
He decided upon the latter course, and although 
he violated Afghan terntor}% one can hardly 
condemn his conduct, as he afterwards franll} 
published a full report of his cvplorritions. and 
disclosed to England, in due time for her to 
take precautions, the character of a countr) 
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\\hich must, sooner or laiei, have become 
UioroughK known 

Owing 10 Turcoman raids no Afglians live 
near die Barkhut H ills, or ever aiicmpl lo cross 
iliem to the norih. wluie the Turcomans on 
iheir part nc\ er pass over to tlie south except 
secretly on a foray. On this account, w'hen 
the Afghan garrison xaw the Euroj)ean and his 
escort advancing upon Kusan from a direction 
never openlv used, the^ prepared for a conflict 
But Lessar rode ahead with his two interpreters 
to explain matters, and before long he was 
comfortabl) seated inside the fort, having break- 
fast with the Khan, who had seen plenty of 
Frenghis at Cabul, and was not displeased to 
.see a fresh one 

Kusan, or Khosan, is an important strategical 
point, of which much will be heard in the 
future In journeying from Meshed to Herat 
It is the first Afghan settlement met with after 
crossing the Persian border North of it there 
is no permanent settlement as far as Sarakhs 
Thus a Russian army marching east upon 
Herat from the Caspian at Astrabad, or from 
the new position at Askabad vid Sarakhs, 
would first encounter the Afghans at Kusan, 
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promise to be more momentous. It is he who 
has discovered the easiest and shortest road for 
a railway from Europe to India — and as the 
railway will inevitably be constructed some day, 
his name will be imperishably associated with it. 
He may further claim to have completely upset 
the "masterly inactivity” policy of the Gladstone 
Government, for when he proved that the Key 
of India was more within the keeping of Russia 
than of England, — that, in a word, Herat, by 
his newly discovered road, was completely at 
the mercy of the Cossack, the Gladstone Govern- 
ment had no other alternative than to meet 
the altered circumstances by developing Quetta, 
and giving an enormous subsidy to the Ameer to 
strengthen his hold upon Herat Besides this, 
he upset elaborate English and Russian military 
calculations, by proving that the best road to 
India from the Caspian for a Russian army did 
not lay along the ancient highway of invasion 
vid Astrabad and Meshed, but through Askabad 
and Sarakhs 

It is interesting to note that while ibe 
journey which made his name — the nde 
from Sarakhs to Herat— was the most insigni- 
ficant in point of length, hardship, danger, 
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and difliculty, recorded in this book, it has had, 
and IS likely to continue to have, a more 
important effect on the relations between 
Russia and England in Central Asia than all 
the achie\ cnicnts of the other explorers put 
together 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF PIONEERING IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 

Chang’es in Central Asia since Vamb^rj visited the region in 
1863 — Nothing nou left of importance to explore — Unjust 
accusation against Russia of keeping the results of her 
explorations to herself — English and Russian maps of 
Central Asia — The region quite easy to traverse to-day — 
Results of Its conquest by Russia — Companson of the 
exploits of the vanous pioneers — Special features dis- 
tinguishing Vdmb6i3'’s, MacGahan's, and O’Donovan’s 
achiev ements above all others — Impossible for Vamb^rj’’s 
exploit to be repeated — Merits of militarj’ explorers — The 
nvalr>' of Russia and England in Central Asia a trade 
nvalry as well as a political one — Want of patnotism 
on the part of English manufacturers — Obligations of 
Anglo-Indian capitalists to the armj — ^^^lo may and 
who may not be relied upon in the hour of danger — ^A 
greater reward than all 


“ We sailed wherever ship could sail, 

We founded many a mighty State, 

Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great ” 

TEVN'i SO-V 

In 1863, when Arminius Vamhtry set out in 
rags from' Teheran to investigate the condition 
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of Central Asia, an extensive expanse of terri- 
tory, nearly as large as Europe without Russia, 
existed unconquered and to a considerable 
extent unexplored, between Russia and India. 
This expanse, comprising Independent Tartary, 
Turkestan, and Turkmenia, has been conquered 
and annexed within a period of twenty years, 
and to-day there is hardly a district left to 
provoke the ardour of the explorer With the 
exception of a few spots in and about the Pamir, 
and m the steppes betv’’een the Hari Rud and 
Murghab, the region of Central Asia has been 
completely overrun, and the exceptions are too 
insignificant to interfere with geographical or 
political generalisations, or to afford a satisfactory 
field for the energies of any new traveller It 
is no longer possible, m short, for anyone to 
make a reputation by travelling in Central 
Asia, and all that is really left to be done is for 
Russian surveying parties to go thoroughly over 
the ground, and complete the researches of the 
early pioneers Such work, if not brilliant, is 
at least useful, and there is nothing that has 
provoked the admiration of European geogra- 
phers more than the splendid liberality Russia 
has displayed in promoting the scientific inves- 
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tigation of Centra] Asia. In a recent work on 
Russia, by Mr Geddie, of the RoyaJ Geogra- 
phical Society, that author accuses Russia of 
keeping the results of her researches to herself 
Never was there a grosser and more unjustifiable 
libel It would have been a truer accusation if 
It had been levied against our own country. 
There is not, I believe^ a single State-aided 
Russian traveller whose researches and maps 
are not accessible m a cheap and elaborate 
form at St Petersburg Every year, all the 
maps prepared m every part of the Russian 
Empire by explorers and topographers are laid 
before the Emperor, and the majority .of them 
are subsequently exposed on sale in the publish- 
ing department attached to the General Staff 
Office We have no such institution in this 
country. Our War Office hoards its maps till 
they grow musty, in order to keep them “secret 
and confidential ”, and then when explorers like 
Colonel Baker take them to Central Asia, they 
are contemptuously thrown away as useless. 
Daoud Khan, for instance, explored Merv ten 
years before 0‘ Donovan, but his map was 
never published Napier’s researches, again, 
were kept secret at the India Office until their 
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publication had been anticipated by Russian 
explorers, and were no longer of any use. 
Numerous other similar instances might be 
mentioned. On the other hand, Rassia has 
invariably made knovrn her explorations im- 
mediately after their accomplishment, and has 
published maps at prices compared vrith vrhich 
those current in London are exorbitant. When- 
ever I have wanted good maps of Centra! Asia, I 
have always found it cheaper and better to obtain 
them iron: the Russian General Staff Ofhce than 
from the London map masters. Even in regard 
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fully with the condition of things twenty years 
ago. At that period Central Asia was the 
scene of anarchy and bloodshed , its markets 
were full of slaves , the Khanates were ruled 
over by cruel and treacherous despots , and 
all the avenues leading to them were terrorised 
by nomad marauders Orenburg, which is 
now a busy manufacturing town, united by 
railway with the rest of Europe, was then as 
remote from Russia proper as Tashkent is to- 
day , the army that is now located in Turkestan 
was posted then in the districts of Orenburg 
and Uralsk , and to proceed openly in those 
days to Khiva and Bokhara was, in the opinion 
of experts, to invite the martyrdom of Stoddart 
and Conolly, who had been murdered with 
every species of indignity and torture at 
Bokhara in 1842 It was into this Central 
Asia — not the quiet and pacified province of 
Turkestan we know it to-day — that Vdmb^ry 
tramped his way m rags , and if his sufferings, 
his dangers, and the distance he traversed on 
foot be taken into account, it will be admitted, 
we think, that his journey not only surpasses 
all the succeeding pioneering exploits we have 
recorded, but nearly the whole of them put 
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together I\Iarsli scudded rapidly and plea- 
santly on horseback through Persia and 
Afghanistan to India ; Valentine Baker’s 
journey w as but little more than a hunting trip , 
Burnaby’s ride to Khiva was a bit of every-day 
travel , Butler, MacGregor, and Grodekoff 
never lacked food or water, or were at any 
time exposed to such terrifying danger as, for 
instance, when Vambdr)'’ stood in front of the 
Khan of Khiva, vhile that despot scanned his 
features to test suspicions which, if confirmed, 
would have consigned the false dervish to a 
cruel and agonising death The only exploit 
which approaches at all Vambery’s is Mac- 
Gahan’s thirty days’ chase of Kaufmann across 
the Kirghiz deserts, after which follows 
O’ Donovan’s achievement at Men' 

As w'e have before stated, travellers cannot 
help It if their exploits are not so dangerous as 
their admirers w'ould have them be Every day 
the w'orld is becoming more and more known, 
and more and more placed under civilised control 
Another tw'enty years, and the term “ explorer ” 
will begin to pass into the categor}' of obsolete 
words m our language There wall be nothing 
left for people to explore Yet a little while. 
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and the “ traveller ” will become as extinct as 
the dodo, and tales of adventure will have to 
be taken from the books of the past instead 
of those “ new books of travel ” which the pub- 
lishers have been sending forth in such a stream 
the last ten years. Whoever wishes to make his 
mark as an explorer must set to work at once , 
if he waits, he will lose his chance for ever. 

It is quite possible that there may be a score 
of other Burnabys, Grodekolfs, and Marshes in 
Central Asia, but there can never be another 
Vdmb^ry, nor yet another O’Donovan If 
anyone cared to do it, he could proceed to the 
shores of the Aral next winter and repeat 
under similar circumstances what Burnaby did 
in 1875. But the possibility of repeating or 
in any way approaching the exploit of Arminius 
Vamb^ry has disappeared from Central Asia 
altogether There are no pirates and man- 
stealers existing now at the south-east corner 
of the Caspian , there are no Yomood and 
Tekk6 marauders left to despoil caravans or 
bands of pilgrims journeying from the Atrek to 
Khiva, the unknown desert stretching up to 
the Oxus has been mapped, and the traveller 
need have no fear of losing the road and 
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perishing of ihirst , half of the desert is 
ira\ersed bv tlie locomotive, and a month of 
tramping amidst robber bands is thus avoided , 
Khi\a and Bokhara have become as safe to 
dwell in as an) European city — there are no 
gougings out of e\es, no skinnings alive, no 
imprisonment in dank wells with toads and 
hrards and other nauseous companions, no per- 
petual sla\crs m chains to appal the traveller 
i\ll these conditions of travel in Vambdry’s 
lime ha\c disappeared, and the man w'ho goes 
ihrougli Central Asia to-day, like the Rev. Mr 
I^nsdell has recently done, gains no notoriety 
bv It In the same manner, now' that 
0’Dono\an has dispelled the cloud that had 
hung for more than thirty years over Mer%', 
and the countr)' leading up to the oasis has 
been sur\eyed on all sides by the Russians, 
no reputation is to be made by riding to Men^ 
as O’ Donovan did Really speaking, the 
only sensational achievement possible at the 
present moment in Central Asia is for an 
Englishman to penetrate m disguise to Herat, 
Cabul, and Balkh The exploit w'ould be of a 
highly dangerous character , but the achiever 
of It could hope for no particular reputation as 
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generously co-operated to fix a limit to Russian 
aggression, or to obtain a secure outer defence 
for the interests they personally possess in 
India. It has been left for the Army, whose 
interests are relatively insignificant in the East, 
to send out pioneer after pioneer into Central 
Asia , and those pioneers have braved danger, 
exposed themselves to hardships, and spent 
their money freely to stem the Russian advance 
and cover trade interests which the traders 
themselves would not protect Burnaby and 
MacGregor , Baker, Marsh, and Gih have 
performed services to the State unrewarded, 
which in any other countr}’’ would have been 
publicly recognised and recompensed. Nor is 
the list exhausted with the names of these five 
officers Scores might easily and rapidly be 
enumerated, who ha-ve penetrated beyond the 
Himalayas and the mountain ranges to the 
east and the west of India, displaying wherever 
they travelled in unknown Asia the same 
characteristics, which have rendered the name 
of Burnaby so dear to every true English heart 
If, judging from the past, it would appear to be 
hopeless to look in the future for patnotism 
from manufacturers and merchants to protect 
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England’s trading interests in the East, it must 
be a consolation to reflect that there are 
plenty of military men keeping vigilant watch 
over those interests, and plenty ready to sacri- 
fice themselves in their defence m the hour of 
danger “ From rich men and politicians,” 
said the foremost pioneer mentioned in these 
articles to the writer three years ago, “ I have 
never received any generous assistance The 
help that has sustained me has ever come from 
the body of the English people ” And the 
truth of this will be admitted by all who know 
anything of English political life “ I should 
have given up agitating long ago,” once ob- 
served an eminent politician to the writer, 
“ if I relied upon the wealthy classes It 
has been the letter from the admirer m the 
masses, with maybe a small donation, represent- 
ing more to him than thousands to the million- 
aire, that has been my best support throughout 
my struggle ” And it may be truly said that, 
after all, there is no reward that can be sweeter 
to the pioneers who have opened up the wilds 
of Central Asia, than the consciousness that 
their achievements are treasured m the memory 
of many generous minds 
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AJ] cannot be Burnabys , some must stay 
at home. But the stay-at-homes are m the 
majority, and, as votes go, the keeping of the 
Empire is in their hands To be proud of 
that Empire, to insist upon its being Imperially 
governed, is to minister as much to its glory 
as to go scouting the enemy on its menaced 
Eastern borders. Let, then, the patriotic spirit 
which carried Burnaby to Khiva, and Mac- 
Gregor to Herat, distinguish us on all occasions 
when the foreign policy of the Empire appeals 
for firm, decisive action Let us exact Imperial 
rule from a so-called “Impenal” Parliament 
Our greatest foes are not the Russians, but 
the shallowness, ignorance, stupidity, and in- 
difference of our statesmen — those clay idols 
you and I have worshipped so long, m spite 
of their muddling and misrule 

By the annexation of Merv, Russia has 
virtually wiped out Central Asia Nothing is 
left now between Russia and India but the two 
weak states of Persia and Afghanistan, each 
with a broken, scattered, disunited population 
very little greater than that of the Metropolis 
The Kirghiz steppes, the Khanates of Bokhara, 
Khiva, and Khokand, the oases of the Turco- 
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mans — all have been absorbed, and now the 
Cossack IS face to face with the Afghan, To 
the Russian the conquest of Central Asia is a 
glorious pagein his history, to the Englishman, 
the diplomatic campaign against his advance, 
•waged by successive cabinets, excites no other 
feeling than that of disgust and mortification. 
If the course of the Central Asian Question 
affords any criterion of the pov.ers of Englbh 
statesmen, then there is no other deduction 
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